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This  research  was  conducted  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  the 
behavior  of  concrete  pavements  under  thermal  effects.  The  correlation  be- 
tween the  daily  temperature  fluctuations  and  the  induced  responses  as  mea- 
sured in  the  field  was  investigated.  A six-slab  concrete  pavement  was 
used  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  study,  temperatures  throughout  the 
concrete  slabs  and  the  resulting  vertical  slab  displacements  were  measured 
over  an  extended  time  period.  An  analysis  was  then  performed  to  develop 
an  effective  method  for  determining  realistic  thermal -load  induced 
stresses  in  concrete  pavements. 

Next,  a field  investigation  was  carried  out  (1)  to  verify  the  ana- 
lytical results  obtained  during  the  first  phase  and  (2)  to  check  the  vali- 
dity and  reliability  of  the  FEACONS  IV  (Finite  Element  Analysis  of  CON- 
crete  System,  version  4)  program,  a mechanistic  model  used  in  the 
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analytical  part  of  the  study.  During  this  field  investigation,  load  in- 
duced strains  and  deflections  were  recorded  at  numerous  locations  on  the 
test  slab  at  various  time  periods,  using  the  Falling  Weight  Deflectometer 
(FWD)  as  a loading  device.  The  resulting  deflections  were  used  to  esti- 
mate the  pavement  parameters  needed  to  model  the  test  slab.  The  dynamic 
and  the  static  moduli  of  elasticity  were  determined  by  the  laboratory 
tests. 

The  field  investigations  confirmed  the  importance  and  the  need  to 
account  for  the  thermal  gradient  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  concrete 
pavements.  The  temperature  data  indicated  that  the  temperature  distribu- 
tions were  mostly  nonlinear  and  can  be  represented  fairly  well  by  a qua- 
dratic equation.  In  addition,  theoretical  analysis  of  the  induced 
stresses  suggests  the  consideration  of  the  total  temperature  distribution 
throughout  the  concrete  slab  depth  rather  than  the  temperature  differen- 
tial between  the  extreme  slab  fibers.  A relationship  between  the  continu- 
ous concrete  slab  profile  variations  and  the  daily  fluctuations  in  ther- 
mal gradient  was  also  established.  Finally,  the  measured  strains,  as  com- 
pared to  the  computed  ones,  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  FEACONS  IV  pro- 
gram in  realistically  analyzing  the  behavior  of  a concrete  pavement. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Despite  the  long  history  of  concrete  pavement  and  the  numerous  im- 
provements in  its  design  and  construction,  there  are  still  cases  of  pre- 
mature failure  of  concrete  pavements.  Examples  of  such  failures  include 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  concrete  pavement  of  I-IO  and  1-75  in  Sarasota 
and  Manatee  Counties. 

In  view  of  this  problem,  there  is  a need  for  better  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  that  govern  the  behavior  of  concrete  pavement  structures  in 
order  to  improve  their  designs.  Moreover,  the  concrete  pavement  is  a 
highly  complex  structure  from  the  stress  analysis  standpoint.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  soil  whose  physical  properties  vary  greatly  from  one  location  to 
another.  In  addition  to  traffic  loads,  it  is  also  constantly  subjected  to 
internal  stresses  due  to  variations  in  temperature  and/or  moisture.  Be- 
cause of  that  complexity,  many  approaches  that  have  been  made  involve  lim- 
iting assumptions  and,  thus,  neglect  certain  factors  that  could  be  of  im- 
portance in  reality.  One  of  such  factors  is  the  slab  warping  due  to  tem- 
perature and/or  moisture  variations.  The  induced  stresses  can  be  of 
appreciable  magnitude  and  may  cause  cracks  that  are  detrimental  if  the 
load  transfer  across  these  cracks  is  lost. 

Conventionally,  critical  stresses  in  concrete  pavement  resulting 
from  the  combined  effects  of  pavement  warping  and  superimposed  traffic 
loads  have  been  made  based  on  the  assumption  of  full  concrete  slab  support 
by  the  subgrade.  However,  as  a result  of  warping,  this  assumption  is 
seriously  in  error.  The  fact  that  conventional  design  charts  and  tables. 
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such  as  those  developed  by  the  PCA,  are  based  on  this  convenient  concept 
is  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  temperature  variations 
in  concrete  slabs  and  the  complexity  of  the  analysis  that  takes  into  ac- 
count thermal  warping  effects.  Therefore,  the  critical  conditions  have 
not  been  properly  evaluated. 

A better  understanding  of  the  warping  phenomenon  may  help  in  the 
understanding  of  some  of  the  existing  problems  in  concrete  pavement  be- 
havior and  provide  better  guidelines  for  design  that  would  allow  for  the 
possibility  that  warping  may  result  in  the  pavement  being  only  partially 
supported  when  it  receives  traffic  loads.  Consequently,  this  research 
study  is  carried  out  to  investigate  the  correlation  existing  between  the 
daily  temperature  fluctuations  and  the  induced  responses  in  concrete  pave- 
ments as  measured  in  the  field.  These  temperature  variations  throughout 
the  concrete  slab  depth  have  usually  been  assumed,  when  considered,  to  be 
linear  for  simplicity  of  stress  computations  even  though  its  nonlinearity 
has  long  been  recognized.  But  concerns  have  been  expressed  in  Florida 
that  the  nonlinear  temperature  gradient  in  a concrete  pavement  may  affect 
its  performance  and  would  reduce  its  design  life.  The  validity  of  such  an 
assumption  is  addressed  and  evaluated  as  well. 

In  addition,  these  in  situ  measurements  and  procedures  are  used  to 
investigate  the  validity  and  reliability  of  a rigid  pavement  design  guide 
developed  in  a previous  study  [1],  as  well  as  to  determine  the  accurate 
input  values  in  the  assumed  mechanistic  model. 

In  summary,  the  main  objectives  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  an  experimental  set-up  and  data  acquisition  system  for 
measurement  of  load-induced  strains  in  concrete  slabs  for  verifica- 
tion of  the  analytical  results  generated  by  the  FEACONS  IV  program. 
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2.  To  conduct  a laboratory  testing  program  to  determine  the  dynamic 
elastic  modulus  of  concrete  pavement. 

3.  To  analyze  the  non-linear  temperature  gradient  effect  on  maximum  in- 
duced stresses  in  concrete  pavements. 

4.  To  perform  a parametric  analysis  of  structural  response  of  concrete 
pavements  under  critical  thermal -loading  conditions  incorporating 
the  effects  of  non-linear  temperature  gradient. 

5.  To  perform  field  tests  to  measure  and  verify  the  curling  of  concrete 
slabs  due  to  a thermal  gradient. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  research  study  is  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  the  pavement  design  variables,  as  measured  in  the  field,  on  the 
performance  and  behavior  of  the  pavements  so  that  it  can  lead  to  an  im- 
proved design  procedure  for  concrete  pavements. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

2.1  Introduction 

The  first  rigid  pavement  in  the  United  States  was  introduced  in  1891 
when  a strip  10  feet  wide  and  220  feet  long  was  built  in  the  city  of 
Bel lefontaine,  Ohio.  In  1909  the  first  sections  of  rural  road  were  con- 
structed using  Portland  cement  concrete  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
and  Wayne  County,  Michigan  [2].  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing use  of  concrete  for  paving  with  periodical  changes  in  design. 
For  example,  at  least  20%  of  the  major  highways  in  England,  Wales  and 
South  Africa  are  required  to  be  constructed  from  concrete  for  economic 
reasons  [3].  Hutchinson  reported  in  1985  that,  among  the  more  recently 
constructed  pavements,  52.6%  of  the  interstate  and  15.3%  of  the  primary 
arterial  pavements  in  North  America  are  made  of  concrete  [3]. 

In  Florida,  Bill  Gartner,  Deputy  State  Highway  Engineer,  speaking  in 
defense  of  the  State  Department  of  Transportation's  decision  of  using  con- 
crete over  asphalt  for  portions  of  1-75,  stated  the  following  supporting 
reasons  before  the  Legislative  Council's  committee  on  Roads  and  Highways 
[4]: 

1)  Concrete  pavements  performed  relatively  well  in  Florida  according  to 
a list  of  40  concrete  paving  projects  that  had  exceeded  their  design 
service  lives  and  were  still  in  good  condition. 

2)  Concrete  pavement  maintenance  costs  could  be  substantially  less  than 
that  of  asphalt  pavements. 
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3)  Concrete  pavements  would  provide  continuity  of  pavement  surface  type 
in  areas  with  numerous  concrete  bridges  for  overpasses  and  inter- 
changes. 

4)  The  interruption  of  traffic  for  maintenance  and  repair  could  be 
minimized. 

5)  Generally,  asphalt  pavements  tend  to  lose  their  skid  resistance  at 
a higher  rate  than  concrete  pavements.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
safer  to  drive  on  a concrete  pavement  than  on  an  asphalt  pavement  of 
the  same  age. 

2.2  Concepts  of  Rigid  Pavements 

A rigid  pavement  consists  of  a relatively  thin  slab  built  over  a 
subgrade  or  base  course.  The  subgrade  is  the  prepared  and  compacted  soil 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  pavement  system.  The  need  of  a uniform  sub- 
grade support  has  long  been  recognized  because  the  service  life  of  a pave- 
ment is  considerably  affected  by  the  stability  and  the  strength  of  the 
supporting  soil  foundation.  As  a result,  soil  classifications  have  been 
established  to  identify  a subgrade  soil  as  possessing  physical  properties 
similar  to  those  of  known  behavior  and  is,  subsequently,  expected  to  fur- 
nish the  same  degree  of  stability  under  the  same  conditions  of  moisture 
and  climate. 

There  are  also  a number  of  tests  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the 
supporting  soil.  The  most  widely  used  one  for  rigid  pavement  is  the  plate 
loading  test  to  determine  the  modulus  of  subgrade  reaction. 

The  base  course  or  subbase  is  defined  as  the  layer  between  the  sub- 
grade and  the  pavement  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  needed.  It  is  used  for 
different  reasons  that  include  control  of  pumping,  control  of  frost 
action,  drainage,  control  of  shrinkage  and  swelling  of  the  subgrade,  and 
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structural  improvement  [5],  It  may  consist  of  one  or  more  properly  com- 
pacted layers  of  granular  or  stabilized  material.  Highway  departments 
have  adopted  standard  specifications  related  to  composition,  plasticity 
index  and  compaction. 

Nevertheless,  the  major  part  of  the  structural  capacity  is  derived 
from  the  slab  itself  because  of  its  high  modulus  of  elasticity  and  its 
rigidity.  The  fact  that  the  load  is  usually  carried  in  bending  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  beam  action  [5]. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  concrete  pavement:  (1)  plain,  (2) 
simply  reinforced,  (3)  continuously  reinforced,  and  (4)  prestressed. 

Plain  concrete  pavements  are  usually  jointed  at  15  to  20  feet 
spacing  and,  by  definition,  do  not  contain  steel  for  crack  control  or  load 
transfer  except  at  the  longitudinal  joints  where  tie  bars  are  used  to  pre- 
vent the  joint  from  opening  and  to  permit  it  to  act  as  a hinge  joint  [5]. 
However,  it  is  common  practice  to  use  load  transfer  devices  across  the 
joints  by  either  inserting  dowels  or  providing  skewed  non-dowelled  joints. 

Simply-reinforced  concrete  pavements  have  a wire  mesh  steel  between 
joints  to  control  cracking  due  to  thermally  induced  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion. The  function  of  steel  reinforcement  is  mainly  to  hold  the  inter- 
locking faces  of  the  crack  in  tight  contact  to  maintain  load  transfer 
across  the  crack  and  thus  preserve  the  original  load-carrying  capacity  of 
the  slab.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  concrete  cracks,  the  tensile  stress  is 
transferred  to  the  steel  reinforcement.  Consequently,  a sufficient  steel 
area  is  needed  to  resist  the  forces  tending  to  pull  the  crack  faces  apart. 
This  required  area  of  steel  is  given  by  the  following  expression  derived 
by  equating  the  maximum  frictional  force  developed  in  the  slab  to  the  ten- 
sile resistance  of  the  steel: 
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A,  = FLW/2f3  (2.1) 

where 

Ag  = required  area  of  steel  per  foot  of  width  or  length 

F = coefficient  of  subgrade  friction 

L = distance  between  free  joints 

W = weight  of  slab 

fg  = allowable  tensile  stress  in  steel. 

Continuously  reinforced  concrete  pavements  contain  relatively  high 
percentage  of  steel  reinforcement  to  carry  the  load  in  the  cracked  sec- 
tions. They  are  usually  placed  without  joints  except  for  construction  and 
some  expansion  joints  and  therefore,  the  pavement  is  allowed  to  crack  in 
a random  pattern.  These  cracks  are  held  together  by  continuous  steel  re- 
inforcement. The  purpose  of  the  concrete  is  to  carry  the  wheel  load  while 
the  steel  is  to  keep  cracks  tightly  together  so  that  there  is  effective 
load  transfer  across  the  cracks. 

Prestressed  concrete  pavements  are  placed  with  adequate  steel  to 
provide  a prestress  on  the  concrete  and,  thus,  increase  its  tensile  load- 
carrying capacity.  Its  thickness  may  be  less  than  other  rigid  pavement 
types  for  equal  load  support.  They  are  more  complex  to  design  than  the 
conventional  pavements  because  of  certain  conditions  that  are  not  covered 
by  elastic  theory.  This  type  of  pavement  is  not  widely  used  in  North 
America  because  of  its  high  cost  [6]. 

According  to  Stock,  the  plain  concrete  is  the  most  widely  used  type 
because  of  its  simplicity  and,  therefore,  its  low  cost  [3]. 

2.3  Function  of  Pavement  Joints 

Early  concrete  pavements  were  built  without  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse joints.  As  a result,  longitudinal  cracks  were  developed  leading  to 
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serious  distress  (spalling,  faulting,  and  separation).  In  addition, 
transverse  cracks  occurred  at  variable  spacing  shortly  after  construction. 
Consequently,  expansion,  contraction,  and  longitudinal  joints  spaced  at 
suitable  intervals  were  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  inevitable 
cracks  and  minimize  the  distress  of  rigid  pavements. 

Moreover,  the  introduction  of  expansion  and  contraction  joints  led 
to  concern  over  the  generated  weakness  of  the  pavement  at  these  joints. 
Load  transfer  devices,  generally  in  the  form  of  dowels,  were  therefore 
adopted. 

2.3.1  Types  of  Joints 

Joints  for  rigid  pavements  can  be  divided  into  the  following  four 
basic  groups:  (1)  contraction  joints,  (2)  expansion  joints,  (3)  construc- 
tion joints  and  (4)  hinge  or  warping  joints.  Figure  2.1  shows  the  dif- 
ferent joint  types. 

2.3. 1.1  Contraction  joints.  Contraction  joints  are  transverse 
joints  used  to  relieve  tensile  stresses  resulting  from  contraction  and 
warping  of  the  concrete.  For  a conventional  dummy-groove  joint,  as  shown 
in  Figure  2.1-a,  a groove  is  cut  or  formed  at  the  pavement  surface  to  make 
certain  that  cracking  will  occur  at  this  location.  The  joint  groove  may 
be  formed  by  sawing  or  by  placing  a small  metal  bar  having  the  size  of  the 
required  joint  in  the  uncured  concrete  and  then  remove  the  bar  as  soon  as 
feasible  [7].  Load  transfer  at  this  joint  is  made  by  grain  interlock  of 
the  cracked  lower  portion  of  the  slab.  However,  in  some  cases  dowel  bars 
are  placed  across  the  joint. 

2. 3. 1.2  Expansion  joints.  Expansion  joints  are  constructed  with  a 
clean  break  throughout  the  depth  of  the  slab  to  allow  expansion  to  take 
place  (Figure  2.1-c).  In  this  case,  the  joint  has  no  aggregate  interlock 
and  load  transfer  devices  are  therefore  required. 
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Figure  2.1 


Typical  Joints:  (a)  Dummy  Groove  Contraction,  (b)  Butt 

Contraction,  (c)  Expansion  and  (d)  Keyed  Hinge  or  Warping  [5] 
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Some  countries  have  discontinued  the  use  of  the  expansion  joints  for 
highways  because  of  their  high  susceptibility  to  pumping  action  and  inade- 
quacy of  load  transfer  [5].  Furthermore,  high  expansion  stresses  are  pri- 
marily a function  of  the  source  and  type  of  coarse  aggregate  [7].  Subse- 
quently, distress  due  to  blowups  can  be  minimized  by  a careful  selection 
of  coarse  aggregate  which  relieves  the  use  of  expansion  joints  on  most 
construction. 

2. 3. 1.3  Construction  joints.  Construction  joints  are  used  at  the 
transition  from  old  to  new  construction,  such  as  at  the  end  of  a day's 
pour.  The  butt  type,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2.1-b,  is  most  commonly 
used  in  highway  work  and  contain  dowel  bars  for  transferring  the  load 
across  the  joint  [5] . 

2. 3. 1.4  Hinge  or  warping  joints.  Hinge  and/or  warping  joints  are 
employed  to  control  cracking  along  the  longitudinal  joint  of  a pavement. 
The  type  of  joint  used  depends  mainly  on  the  method  of  pouring  the  con- 
crete slabs.  If  one  lane  at  a time  is  constructed,  keyed  joints  are 
usually  used  (see  Figure  2.1-d).  The  dummy-groove  type,  however,  is  the 
most  adequate  type  of  longitudinal  warping  joint  to  use  in  the  case  of  a 
two-lane  construction.  Tie  bars  are  also  placed  at  interval  of  about  3 
feet  to  assure  that  grain  interlock  is  maintained  [7]. 

2.4  Distress  Mechanisms  in  Concrete  Pavements 

The  failure  of  a pavement  before  the  end  of  its  designed  life  gener- 
ally results  from  loss  of  its  structural  strength.  In  the  analysis  of 
rigid  pavements,  the  stress-inducing  parameters  could  be  widely  catego- 
rized in  the  following  classes:  (1)  restrained  temperature  and  moisture 
deformation,  (2)  externally  applied  loads,  (3)  volume  changes  of  the  sup- 
porting material,  and  (4)  continuity  of  the  subgrade  support  [5]. 
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According  to  Yoder,  the  distress  of  rigid  pavements  can  be  caused  by 
(1)  the  deterioration  or  deficiency  of  the  pavement  itself  that  could  be 
due  to  freezing  and  thawing,  use  of  nondurable  materials,  scaling  re- 
sulting from  use  of  salts  for  ice  removal  etc.,  and  (2)  the  structural  in- 
adequacy of  the  pavement-base-subgrade  structure  that  leads  to  pavement 
pumping  and  blowing,  corner  breaks,  faulted  or  depressed  joints  etc.  [5]. 
However,  distress  may  be  due  to  a combination  of  different  causes. 

Major  types  of  pavement  distress  are  listed  in  Table  2.1,  which  dis- 
plays also  the  severity,  description,  and  mechanism  of  each  distress. 

2.5  Temperature  and  Moisture  Induced  Stresses  in  a Pavement  Slab 

Volume  changes,  in  the  form  of  contraction,  expansion  or  warping  of 
the  slab,  result  from  temperature  and/or  moisture  changes  and  are  of 
greatest  consequence  in  concrete  pavement.  The  induced  stresses  can  be  of 
appreciable  magnitude  and  may  cause  cracks  that  are  detrimental  if  the 
load  transfer  across  these  cracks  is  lost. 

2.5.1  Contraction  Stresses 

Concrete  changes  in  volume  with  a change  in  temperature  and/or  mois- 
ture. Thus  a concrete  slab,  if  it  is  free  to  move,  contracts  with  a drop 
in  temperature.  However,  such  movement  of  the  slab  is  often  resisted  by 
friction  between  the  bottom  of  the  slab  and  the  subgrade.  Consequently, 
tensile  stresses  are  developed  with  their  peak  magnitude  at  the  center  of 
the  slab.  These  stresses  increase  with  the  increase  of  slab  length. 

If  the  generated  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  exceeds  the  allow- 
able value,  the  slab  may  be  expected  to  crack  transversely.  Then  if  it  is 
desired  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a contraction  crack,  the  slab  may  be 
limited  to  a certain  length. 
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2.5.2  Expansion  Stresses 

If  a concrete  slab  is  subjected  to  a uniform  increase  in  tempera- 
ture, the  slab  will  expand.  A long  length  slab  may  buckle  or  blow  up  if 
this  expansion  is  resisted.  This  could  be  prevented  by  installing  trans- 
verse expansion  joint. 

However,  frictional  force  at  slab-subgrade  interface  resists  a major 
part  of  this  expansion,  and  that  the  compressive  stresses  generated  by 
this  restraint  are  generally  quite  small  as  compared  with  the  compressive 
strength  of  concrete. 

2.5.3  Temperature  Induced  Warping  Stresses 

2.5.3. 1 Introduction.  When  a concrete  pavement  is  subjected  to  a 
temperature  differential  between  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces,  it  tends  to 
curl.  During  the  day  the  temperature  at  the  slab  surface  is  greater  than 
that  at  the  bottom.  Consequently,  the  slab  curls  downward  at  the  edges 
with  the  resulting  effect,  due  to  the  slab  weight  restraint,  of  placing 
the  top  fibers  of  the  slab  in  compression  and  those  in  the  bottom  in  ten- 
sion. Conversely,  at  night  the  coolest  temperature  is  at  slab  surface 
and,  therefore,  the  curling  is  upward  with  the  top  of  the  slab  being  in 
tension  and  the  bottom  in  compression. 

A major  consequence  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  possibility  of  the 
pavement  being  only  partially  supported  when  it  receives  traffic  loads. 
Thus,  curling  is  of  importance  in  the  design  of  concrete  pavements  because 
(1)  the  resulting  flexural  stresses  may  be  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
in  some  cases  could  exceed  those  due  to  externally  applied  loads,  and  (2) 
the  warping  or  curling  may  cause  a partial  loss  of  subgrade  support. 

2. 5. 3. 2 Historical  overview  of  slab  warping  analyses.  Various  in- 
vestigators have  made  extensive  study  of  the  temperature  curling  phenome- 
non and  its  generated  stresses.  Pavement  curling  was  first  significantly 
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measured  at  the  Bates  Experimental  Road  near  Bates,  Illinois,  in  the  early 
J^920s  where  it  was  discovered  that  temperature  differences  between  pave- 
ment surfaces  results  in  considerable  curling  of  slab  [8].  A maximum  ver- 
tical movement  of  0.25  inches  at  corners  of  slabs  was  recorded. 

Goldbeck,  in  1919,  developed  an  equation  for  approximating  the 
stresses  in  concrete  pavement  slabs  in  the  case  of  an  unsupported  slab 
corner  that  may  result  from  temperature  and  moisture  differentials  [9]. 
This  equation,  better  known  as  the  "corner  formula",  is  as  follows: 

cr  = 3 P/h^  (2.2) 

where 

a = maximum  tensile  stress  in  a diagonal  direction  on  the  top  of 
slab  near  a rectangular  corner; 

P = load  applied  at  a point  at  the  corner;  and 
h = thickness  of  the  concrete  slab. 

Older,  in  analyzing  the  strain  measurement  taken  on  the  Bates  Test 
Road,  verified  this  formula  [8].  However,  according  to  Kelley,  the  corner 
formula  gives  much  higher  stresses  than  the  actual  stresses  in  pavement 
slabs  even  under  extreme  conditions  of  warping  [10]. 

The  concepts  used  in  deriving  this  formula  served  as  a basis  for 
many  of  the  formulas  developed  later  on.  In  1926,  Westergaard  published 
the  earliest  analytical  work  on  pavement  stresses  due  to  uniform  tempera- 
ture gradients  [11].  His  analysis  covered  cases  of  (1)  the  slab  of  in- 
finite length  and  width,  (2)  the  slab  of  finite  width  and  infinite  length 
and  (3)  the  slab  of  finite  length  and  width.  However  the  important  magni- 
tude of  these  stresses  was  not  generally  recognized  until  the  Arlington 
Road  tests. 


V 
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Later,  Bradbury  used  Westergaard's  concepts  to  develop  the  following 
general  equations  for  computation  of  temperature  warping  stresses  [12]: 


Edge  stress: 

a = CxEaAT/2 

(2.3) 

Interior  stresses: 

ax  = (EaAT/2)[(Cx  + 

/iCy)/(l 

- tin 

(2.4) 

ay  = (EaAT/2)[(Cy  + 

AiCx)/(l 

- fin 

(2.5) 

where 

E = modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete; 
a = thermal  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete; 

AT  = temperature  difference  between  top  and  bottom  of  slab; 
fj  = Poisson's  ratio  of  concrete;  and 
Cx>  Cy  = warping  stress  coefficients. 

The  coefficients  C*  and  Cy  are  function  of  the  free  length  and  width  de- 
pending on  the  direction  in  which  the  curling  stress  is  required.  The 
values  of  these  warping  stress  coefficients  are  given  by  the  normograph  in 
Figure  2.2.  The  maximum  warping  stresses  computed  using  these  equations 
can  be  as  high  as  375  psi  for  a 9-in  slab.  Bradbury  also  developed  the 
following  approximate  expression  for  corner  warping  stress: 

o = [(faAT)/3(l  - fJ)]-^/a/l  (2.6) 

in  which 

4 

I = the  radius  of  relative  stiffness  = 


a = radius  of  area  of  load  contact. 

During  the  1930' s,  extensive  experimental  studies  were  carried  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  to  investigate  the  dif- 
ferent factors,  including  the  slab  temperature  and  moisture  conditions, 
that  affect  the  design  of  concrete  pavements  and,  therefore,  evaluate  the 
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Figure  2.2  Bradbury's  Warping  Stress  Coefficients  [12] 
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existing  pavement  stress  theories  at  that  time  [13].  The  various  curled 
shapes  of  10x20  foot  slabs  were  measured  with  a clinometer  and  thermo- 
couples were  used  to  obtain  the  temperature  measurements  throughout  the 
slab  depths.  The  resulting  experimental  data  are  probably  some  of  the 
first  reliable  data  on  curling  of  rigid  slabs.  The  values  of  maximum  tem- 
perature differentials  observed  during  these  tests  are  summarized  in  Table 
2.2.  It  can  be  seen  from  that  table  that  (1)  the  maximum  temperature  dif- 
ferential increases  with  the  increase  of  slab  depth,  (2)  the  maximum  posi- 
tive temperature  differential  occurs  during  daytime  and  is  greater  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  and  (3)  the  minimum  negative  temperature  differential 
occurs  at  night.  From  these  measurements,  Bradbury  suggested,  for  design 
purposes,  the jjse  of  a maximum  positive  temperature  differential  of  3°F  per 
inch  of  slab  th_ickness  and  a maximum  negative  differential  of  1°F  per  inch 

of  slab  thickness  [12].  The  investigators.  Teller  and  Sutherlands,  con- 
cluded also  that  the  uniform  temperature  gradient  results  in  the  most 
critical  stress  condition  due  to  curling  even  though  the  curved  gradient 
is  the  more  usual  temperature  distribution.  It  was  also  found  that  when 
the  corner  is  warped  downward  and  therefore  has  full  support  with  the  sub- 
grade, the  observed  stresses  matched  well  with  those  computed  using  the 
Westergaard  equation,  while  when  the  case  is  reversed  at  night  time,  the 
measured  stresses  were  much  higher  than  those  given  by  Westergaard  corner 
formula.  Consequently,  using  these  measured  stress  data,  a purely  empiri- 
cal expression  for  computing  stresses  at  corner  was  developed  [13].  It 
has  a same  general  form  as  the  Westergaard  corner  formula  but  takes  into 
account  the  reduction  of  subgrade  support  due  to  warping  and  is  as  follow: 


a=  (3P/h^)[l 


(2.7) 
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Table  2.2  Values  of  Maximum  Temperature  Differential,  in  “F, 

Observed  in  Arlington  Road  Tests  [10] 


6- inch  slab 

9-inch  slab 

April  to  August 

September  to 

April  to  August 

February 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Night 

Maximum 

+24.3 

-6.5 

+15.6 

-6.7 

+31.0 

-9.2 

Minimum 

+18.7 

-4.5 

+ 8.2 

-1.3 

+22.3 

-5.7 

Average 

+21.2 

-5.8 

+11.8 

-4.1 

+26.9 

-7.5 
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In  1940  Thomlinson  modified  Westergaard's  approach  by  assuming  a 
simple  harmonic  temperature  variation  at  the  slab  top  surface  [14].  Using 
the  heat  flow  laws,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  a curved  temperature 
gradient  existed  throughout  the  slab  depth.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the 
stresses  computed  were  less  than  those  of  Westergaard  corroborating  Teller 
and  Sutherlands  findings. 

The  analyses  of  Westergaard  and  Thomlinson  for  computation  of 
warping  stresses  were  both  based  on  full  subgrade  support. 

Another  experimental  study  designed  to  determine  the  effect  of  cli- 
matic changes  on  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  a concrete  slab  was  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1941  [15].  A 16.5x17  foot  slab 
of  7 inch  thickness  was  built  and  instrumented  for  that  purpose.  Slab 
movements  due  to  temperature  and  moisture  changes  were  recorded.  Cyclic 

daily  temperature  variations  were  observed.  A temperature  differential  of 

* 

less  than  2°F  per  inch  was  obtained  ninety-six  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
study  slab.  The  moisture  content  in  the  slab  reached  its  peak  in  March 
and  its  low  point  in  August.  This  type  of  study  provided  valuable  data 
for  design  of  pavements  for  the  local  conditions. 

In  1951,  Pickett  made  significant  changes  to  Westergaard  equations 
by  developing  semi -empirical  formulas  for  the  case  of  a corner  load  that 
consider  the  effect  on  the  loading  stress  of  curling  at  the  corner  [16]. 
He  considered  two  conditions: 

1.  Protected  corners:  at  least  20%  of  the  load  is  transferred  from 
one  slab  corner  to  the  other.  The  tensile  stress  is  given  by: 

sfa/l 


f.  = 


3.36  P. 


\ 


0.925  + 0.22  {a/^) J 


(2.8) 
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2.  Unprotected  corners:  one  corner  must  carry  over  80%  of  the  load. 
For  this  case,  the  tensile  stress  is  given  by: 


f.= 


1 - 


sfa/i 


\ 


0.925  + 0.22  (a/£) 


/ 


(2.9) 


where: 


a = the  radius  of  relative  stiffness  = 
h = slab  thickness 


Eh 


^ 12(1 -//)/r 


Pi  = the  load  P increased  by  the  impact  factor. 

In  1959  Harr  and  Leonards  developed  an  analytical  procedure  to  de- 
termine stresses  and  deflections  in  concrete  pavements  due  to  temperature 
and  moisture  differentials  and  the  extent  of  the  subgrade  support  [17]. 
It  is  essentially  an  extended  and  computerized  version  of  the  Westergaard 
analysis.  The  analytical  model  adopted  considers  the  bending  of  circular 
slabs  of  uniform  thickness  resting  on  homogeneous  foundations  whose  reac- 
tion against  the  slab  is  proportional  to  the  deflection.  Numerical  solu- 
tions were  obtained  for  deflections  and  radial  stresses  for  several  com- 
binations of  parameters,  i.e.,  elastic  modulus,  slab  radius,  slab  thick- 
ness, modulus  of  subgrade  reaction,  temperature  differential,  linear  co- 
efficient of  thermal  expansion  and  Poisson's  ratio,  were  considered  and 
the  results  were  presented  in  a nomograph  form.  This  analysis  was  for 
curled-up  conditions.  Later,  Wiseman,  jointly  with  Harr  and  Leonards, 
completed  the  analysis  and  developed  a theory  for  the  curled-down  slab 
[18].  Experimental  tests  were  then  conducted  to  validate  this  analysis. 
A 12x25  foot  and  8"  thick  slab,  constructed  and  instrumented  on  a soil- 
cement  subbase  at  Purdue  University,  was  subjected  to  temperature  gradi- 
ents under  controlled  conditions  and  deflections  were  recorded.  These 
measured  deflections  were  reported  to  correlate  well  with  those  computed. 
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At  the  AASHTO  Road  Test,  built  near  Ottawa,  Illinois,  in  the  1950s, 
relative  changes  in  slab  surface  elevation  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
temperatures  at  different  depths  of  pavement  slabs  and  at  different  times 
of  the  day  were  measured  [19].  These  measurements  were  also  taken  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  From  the  obtained  data,  a relationship  between  slab 
curling  and  temperature  differential  was  established. 

Huang  and  Wang  developed  in  the  early  1970s  a finite-element  com- 
puter program  for  analysis  of  concrete  pavement  slabs  that  took  into  ac- 
count the  upward  curling  due  to  a negative  temperature  differential, 
assuming  linear  temperature  gradient  [20].  Two  recently  developed  pro- 
grams, WESLIQUID  [21]  and  JSLAB  [22],  also  include  the  capability  of  com- 
puting curling  stresses  related  to  temperature  differential. 

In  1989,  loannides  and  Salsilli-Murua  presented,  on  the  basis  of  the 
finite  element  program  ILLI-SLAB  results,  an  analytical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  a slab-on-grade  under  combined  effect  of  temperature  and  wheel 
loading  [23].  In  their  closed-form  solution,  the  maximum  combined  tensile 
stress  in  the  slab  under  edge  loading  is  determined  by  applying  a multi- 
plication factor,  which  is  function  of  the  temperature  differential,  to 
the  Westergaard  equation. 

However,  the  curling  computed  using  the  finite  element  programs  has 
not  been  correlated  with  field  measurements  of  slab  curling. 

2.5.4  Moisture  Induced  Warping  Stresses 

A difference  in  moisture  content  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
concrete  pavement  slab  causes  it  to  curl  in  the  same  manner  as  does  a tem- 
perature differential.  When  the  top  of  slab  is  dryer  than  the  bottom  the 
edges  curl  upward  and  when  the  moisture  differential  is  reversed  the  edges 
of  the  slab  curl  downward.  However,  very  little  information  is  available 
about  the  evaluation  of  stresses  due  to  moisture. 
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According  to  Kelley  [10],  the  warping  of  a slab  due  to  moisture  dif- 
ferential is  a seasonal  change  that  takes  place  slowly  over  a considerable 
period  of  time.  The  observations  made  during  the  Arlington  Road  tests  in- 
dicated that  during  the  hot  summer  days  when  temperature  and  moisture  dif- 
ferentials are  both  at  maximum,  the  curling  caused  by  one  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  that  caused  by  the  other  [13].  Consequently,  the 
stresses  due  to  moisture  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  thermal  stresses. 

2.6  Methods  for  Analytical  Analysis  of  Rigid  Pavements 
Several  theories  of  rigid  pavement  design  have  been  developed  over 

the  years.  They  basically  all  derive  from  the  theory  of  elasticity  be- 

$ 

cause  a rigid  pavement  can  be  modeled  as  a structural  element  or  a plate 
resting  on  an  elastic  foundation. 

Timoshenko  distinguishes  three  types  of  plate  bending:  (1)  thin 
plates  with  small  deflections,  (2)  thin  plates  with  large  deflections,  and 
(3)  thick  plates  [24].  Since  the  deflections  of  pavement  slabs  are  small 
as  compared  with  their  thickness,  they  can  be  classified  in  the  first  cat- 
egory. In  this  case,  LaGrange,  in  1811,  obtained  the  following  differen- 
tial equation  that  describes  the  deflections  w of  a slab  surface  subjected 
to  a uniform  load,  q,  applied  perpendicular  to  its  surface: 
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(2.10) 


Where  K is  the  modulus  of  subgrade  reaction  and  D is  the  flexural  rigidity 
of  the  slab  given  by: 

D = EhVl2(l  - ll)  (2.11) 

The  main  existing  theories  of  rigid  pavement  analysis  include:  (1) 
continuously  supported  slabs,  (2)  layered  systems,  and  (3)  finite  element 
method.  This  section  will  discuss  and  describe  these  theories  and  the 
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various  load-stress  equations  developed  for  use  in  concrete  pavement 
design. 

2.6.1  Continuously  Supported  Slabs  Method 

Westergaard' s work  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  find  a theoreti- 
cal solution  for  rigid  pavement  design  [25]  by  deriving  a complete  solu- 
tion of  equation  (2.10).  In  1926  he  developed  solutions  for  critical 
stresses  and  deflections  under  a single  load  for  three  cases  of  loading, 
namely  (1)  interior,  (2)  edge,  and  (3)  corner,  using  the  classical  bending 
theory  of  a medium-thick  plate  to  represent  the  slab,  and  the  subgrade  was 
assumed  to  act  as  a series  of  uniformly  distributed  spring  supporting  the 
slab  or  as  a so-called  Winkler  foundation.  Thus,  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  base  on  the  slab  is  a constant,  k (modulus  of  subgrade  reaction), 
times  the  deflection. 

The  equations  for  stresses  for  the  three  loading  cases  as  developed 
by  Westergaard  are  as  follows: 

a.  = 0.31625  — 


4 log 


ff 


10 


+ 1.0693 


(2.12) 


0.57185— 


+ 0.3593 


(2.13) 


where 
P = 
a,  = 


(2.14) 


point  load,  in  pounds; 

maximum  tensile  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slab  directly  under  the  load,  when  the  load  is  applied 
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h = 

fJ  = 

E = 

k = 

a 


b = 
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at  a point  in  the  interior  of  the  slab  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  edges; 

maximum  tensile  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slab  directly  under  the  load  at  the  edge,  and  in  a di- 
rection parallel  to  the  edge; 

maximum  tensile  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  top  of 
the  slab,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  disector  of  the  cor- 
ner angle,  due  to  a load  applied  at  the  corner; 
thickness  of  the  concrete  slab  in  inches; 

Poisson's  ratio  for  concrete  (taken  as  0.15  in  these 
$ 

equations) ; 

modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete  in  pounds  per  square 
inch; 

subgrade  modulus  in  pounds  per  cubic  inch; 
radius  of  area  of  load  contact  in  inches  (the  area  is  circular 
in  the  case  of  corner  and  interior  loads  and  semicircular  for 
edge  loads) ; 

radius  of  equivalent  distribution  of  pressure  at  the  bottom  of 
" (/l.2a^  + - 0.675  /j;  and 


the  radius  of  relative  stiffness 


4 
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Hogg  [26]  and  Hall  [27]  considered  the  subgrade  as  a semi-infinite 
elastic  medium  and  used  the  elastic  properties  of  subgrade  to  develop  a 
mathematical  model  for  determining  the  maximum  stress  and  deflection  under 
a single  load  at  the  interior  position  of  a semi-finite  concrete  slab. 

In  1951  the  work  of  Westergaard  and  of  Hogg  was  extended  by  Pickett 
and  Ray  [28]  with  their  work  at  Kansas  State  College  to  consider  the 
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effect  of  any  loading  configuration.  The  solutions  were  in  the  form  of 
influence  charts. 

In  1969  Pickett  and  Niu  developed  a solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
cracked  pavement  subjected  to  a single  load  that  takes  into  account  the 
effect  of  a discontinuity  on  the  deflection  and  moments  in  the  pavement 
slab  [29]. 

lonnides  et  al . derived  new  equations  for  both  stress  and  displace- 
ment based  on  the  comparison  of  Westergaard's  solutions  to  results  ob- 
tained using  the  ILLI-SLAB  finite  element  program  [30].  This  investiga- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  Westergaard  equations  through  these  com- 
parisons led  the  authors  to  establish  new  equations  for  corner  loading 
case  and  to  assert  the  validity  of  Westergaard  solution  for  interior 
loading  when  the  smallest  slab  dimension  is  at  least  three  to  four  times 
the  radius  of  relative  stiffness. 

According  to  Majidzadeh,  the  continuously  supported  slab  analysis 
has  certain  shortcomings  that  include  (1)  the  limited  application  to  a 
two-layer  pavement,  (2)  non-applicability  to  slabs  with  finite  dimensions, 
(3)  the  effects  of  voids  or  partial  subgrade  support  can  be  not  analyzed, 
and  (4)  uniformity  of  thickness,  subgrade  support,  and  material  properties 
must  be  met  [31] . 

2.6.2  Layered  Systems  Method 

Some  investigators  consider  the  pavement  behavior  as  better  approxi- 
mated by  a three-layered  system  than  as  a slab  on  a foundation.  The  layer 
theory  assumes  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  Poisson's  ratio  and  the 
thickness  of  each  layer  are  variables. 

The  stresses  due  to  loading  in  an  elastic  multiple-layered  system 
such  as  a slab  or  slab-and-base  resting  on  a uniform  subgrade  were  first 
analyzed  by  Burmister  even  though  he  did  not  provide  a numerical  solution 
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of  the  deflection  or  stress  [32].  These  stresses  have  been  evaluated 
later  on  by  other  researchers  but  these  equations  have  been  mainly  used  in 
the  flexible  pavement  analysis. 

The  complete  analysis  of  systems  of  any  number  of  layers  subjected 
to  different  loading  conditions  was  not  possible  until  the  age  of  com- 
puter. In  1963  Chevron  Research  Company  Developed  the  first  computer  pro- 
gram for  analysis  of  five-layer  elastic  systems  subjected  to  a single 
load.  Since  then  a certain  number  of  programs  having  the  same  capability 
have  been  developed  such  as  ELSYMS  and  VESYS. 

This  method  of  analysis  is  valid  only  in  the  case  of  interior 
loading.  In  addition,  some  of  the  features  of  concrete  pavement  such  as 
cracks,  reinforcement,  voids  under  the  slab,  curling  and  warping  can  not 
be  analyzed. 

2.6.3  Finite  Element  Method 

The  theories  previously  described  are  limited  in  their  assumptions 
on  realistic  pavement  behavior.  They  involve  mainly  single-load  applica- 
tion on  uniform  homogeneous  isotropic  slabs  of  uniform  thickness  supported 
by  uniform  foundation.  In  those  theories,  in-plane  forces  and  applied 
couples  or  moments  can  not  be  handled. 

In  order  to  analyze  concrete  pavement  slabs  that  are  not  limited  by 
many  of  these  above  limitations,  finite  element  techniques  were  developed 
to  formulate  the  problem.  The  finite  element  method  allows  considerable 
freedom  in  plan  configuration  loading,  flexural  stiffness  and  boundaries 
conditions.  It  has  been  used  by  a number  of  investigators  for  analyzing 
rigid  pavement  slabs  on  an  elastic  foundation.  The  concrete  slab  is 
modeled  by  an  assemblage  of  rectangular  elements  joined  at  discrete  finite 
numbers  of  nodal  points.  The  subgrade  is  considered  to  behave  either  as 
an  elastic  foundation  or  as  a Winkler  foundation.  In  a Winkler  foundation. 
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the  subgrade  is  represented  by  springs  having  a constant  modulus  of  reac- 
tion Kj.  This  means  that  the  deflection  at  any  point  of  the  foundation 
surface  depends  only  on  the  forces  at  that  point.  In  an  elastic  continuum 
foundation  the  subgrade  is  treated  as  an  idealized  elastic  half-space 
which  implies  that  the  deflection  at  any  given  point  depends  not  only  on 
the  forces  at  that  point  but  also  on  the  forces  or  deflections  at  other 
points.  This  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  two  types  of  foundation  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  2.3. 

2.7  Existing  Computer  Models  for  Concrete  Pavement  Slab  Analysis 

Various  finite-element  models  have  been  developed  for  analysis  of 
the  concrete  pavement  system  like  slab  models,  plain  strain  models,  pris- 
matic models,  three-dimensional  models,  etc.  However,  the  most  accurate 
ones  would  be  the  three-dimensional  models  where  the  actual  geometrical 
configuration  of  the  whole  system  can  be  taken  into  account,  but  the 
amount  of  discretization  and  the  computer  cost  required  for  the  solution 
make  them  impractical.  Consequently,  the  concrete  pavement  slabs  are 
often  modeled  as  medium-thick  plates  supported  by  an  idealized  subgrade 
while  the  aggregate  interlock,  keyway  and  dowel  bars  at  joints  are  modeled 
as  linear  and  rotational  springs.  This  chapter  describes  a few  of  the 
existing  computer  models  for  concrete  pavement  analysis  as  well  as  the  re- 
spective assumptions  and  modeling  techniques  used  in  their  development. 
2.7.1  ILLI-SLAB 

In  ILLI-SLAB,  a computer  program  developed  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  a concrete  slab  is  modeled  as  an  assemblage  of  rectangular  plate 
bending  elements  with  three  degrees  of  freedom  per  node,  namely  (1)  a ver- 
tical displacement  in  the  z direction,  (2)  a rotation  about  the  x-axis  and 
(3)  a rotation  about  the  y-axis  [33].  The  slab  is  also  modeled  to  incor- 
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Figure  2.3  Relative  Behavior  of  the  Two  Subgrade  Models,  (a)  Winkler 

Foundation,  (b)  Elastic  Continuum  Foundation  [7] 
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porate  one  or  two  layers,  a subbase  or/and  an  overlay  for  example,  with 
the  option  of  bond  between  layers. 

The  subgrade  is  considered  as  a Winkler  foundation  modeled  by  a 
series  of  vertical  springs  evenly  supporting  the  slab.  The  spring  ele- 
ments have  one  degree  of  freedom  per  node,  the  vertical  displacement.  The 
corresponding  force  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  deformation  of  the 
element  by  the  spring  constant.  This  spring  constant  represents  the  mod- 
ulus of  subgrade  reaction. 

Dowels  are  modeled  as  bar  elements  having  two  degrees  of  freedom  per 
node,  a vertical  displacement  and  a rotation  around  a horizontal  trans- 
verse axis,  thus  allowing  the  bar  to  transfer  both  a vertical  shear  force 
and  a moment.  Moreover,  the  aggregate  interlock  and  keyway  joints  are 
modeled  as  vertical  spring  elements  with  one  degree  of  freedom  per  node. 

This  program  is  capable  of  modeling  a jointed  concrete  pavement  of 
up  to  six  slabs  or  continuously  reinforced  concrete  pavements,  incorpo- 
rating the  shoulders.  However,  the  program  does  not  consider  the  loss  of 
subgrade  support  due  to  curling  or  voids. 

2.7.2  JSLAB 

The  JSLAB  program  was  developed  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
using  a similar  model  as  ILLI-SLAB  [22].  The  main  difference  is  that  the 
effects  of  temperature  differential  are  considered  by  a resulting  moment 
along  the  edge  that  is  a function  of  temperature  gradient,  the  elastic 
modulus  and  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  concrete.  A linear 
temperature  gradient  is  assumed. 

2.7.3  WESLIQUID  and  WESLAYER 

Both  of  these  finite  element  models,  developed  by  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer Waterways  Experiment  Station,  are  also  based  on  the  classical 
theory  of  thin  plates  with  small  deformations  where  the  slab  is  considered 
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as  an  assemblage  of  rectangular  plate  bending  elements  having  three  de- 
grees of  freedom  per  node  [21].  The  basic  difference  between  these  two 
models  resides  in  their  respective  modeling  of  the  sublayers.  While  the 
sublayers  are  considered  as  an  elastic  layered  solid  in  the  WESLAYER 
model,  they  are  assumed  as  a Winkler  foundation  in  the  WESLIQUID  model. 
Consequently,  in  the  WESLIQUID  model,  the  forces  due  to  the  reaction  at 
the  sublayers  are  simply  added  to  the  forces  of  the  plate  bending  elements 
at  any  given  node.  The  resulting  deflections  at  the  subgrade  surface  are 
computed  using  the  Boussinesq's  solution.  In  the  WESLAYER  model,  the  de- 
flections at  any  given  point  depend  not  only  on  the  forces  at  the  node  but 
also  on  the  forces  and  deflections  at  other  nodes.  The  Burmister's  equa- 
tions are  used  to  compute  the  deflections  in  this  case.  The  sublayers 
stiffness  matrix  is  obtained  by  inverting  the  flexibility  matrix. 

The  two  models  consider  both  shear  and  moment  transfer  across  the 
joints  and  have  three  options  for  analyzing  shear  transfer  and  one  for  mo- 
ment transfer. 

Both  models  consider  also  the  linear  temperature  gradient  effects  on 
the  concrete  slab  as  well  as  full  or  partial  contact  between  slab  and  sub- 
layer. 

2.7.4  FEACONS 

A computer  program  named  FEACONS  (Finite  Element  Analysis  of 
CONcrete  Slabs)  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Florida  to  analyze  the 
response  of  a concrete  pavement  system  subjected  to  a combination  of  con- 
centrated and  distributed  loads  [1,34].  This  program  considers  the 
following  factors  in  the  analysis,  namely  (1)  weight  of  the  concrete 
slabs,  (2)  voids  beneath  the  concrete  slabs,  (3)  effects  of  joints  and 
edges  and  (4)  effects  of  temperature  differentials  between  the  top  and 
bottom  surfaces  of  the  slabs. 
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A jointed  concrete  pavement  is  modeled  as  a three-slab  system  while 
a slab  is  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  rectangular  elements  with  three 
degrees  of  freedom  per  node  as  developed  by  Melosh  [35]  and  Zienkiewicz 
and  Cheung  [36].  The  program  has  also  the  option  of  considering  a stiff 
subbase  as  a separate  layer  but  in  full  contact  and  unbonded  to  the  con- 
crete slabs.  In  such  a case,  the  subbase  is  modeled  similarly  to  the  con- 
crete slab  as  a thin  plate. 

The  subgrade  is  assumed  as  a Winkler  foundation  modeled  by  a series 
of  vertical  springs  at  the  nodes  and  the  subgrade  voids  are  modeled  as 
initial  gaps  between  the  slab  and  the  springs  at  the  specified  nodes. 
Load  transfer  across  the  joints  are  modeled  by  linear  and  rotational 
springs  connecting  the  slabs  at  the  nodes  of  the  elements  along  the 
joints.  Frictional  effects  at  the  edges  are  modeled  by  linear  springs  at 
the  nodes  along  the  edges. 

2.8  Instrumentation  of  Rigid  Pavements 
2.8.1  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  field  instrumentation  of  pavements  is  to  collect  data 
on  the  performance  of  the  pavements  under  actual  traffic  and  environmental 
conditions.  These  data  can  be  used  to  verify  existing  design  procedures 
or  theoretical  calculations  and  to  correlate  them  with  actual  performance 
of  pavements.  Furthermore,  with  these  measured  data,  the  components  of 
the  rigid  pavement  such  as  slab  (edge,  corner,  center  and  joint),  rein- 
forcement (dowels  and  tie  bars),  base,  and  subbase  could  be  studied  and 
analyzed.  Among  the  instruments  used  to  measure  the  pavement  responses 
such  as  deflections  and  deformations,  strains,  stresses,  and  pore  pres- 
sures, are:  strain  gages,  linear  variable  differential  transducers  (LVDT), 
pressure  cells,  accelerometers  and  velocity  gages.  The  sensors  are 
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selected  to  provide  sufficient  measurement  range  for  the  expected  re- 
sponses. A few  of  these  instruments  will  be  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

A sensor  is  the  first  element  of  a typical  electromechanical  mea- 
suring chain.  It  usually  converts  a physical  or  mechanical  parameter  to 
a voltage.  However,  the  voltage  level  is,  generally,  so  low  that  a direct 
signal  processing  is  impossible.  In  such  a case,  the  voltage  is  condi- 
tioned using  a signal  conditioner  system  to  produce  a higher  level  signal. 
This  conditioning  consists  of  amplifying  the  sensor  electrical  output  and 
establishing  the  zero  reference  measuring  point  within  the  system.  The 
signal  conditioner  is  the  second  element  of  the  chain.  The  amplified  out- 
put is,  then,  transmitted  to  a display  or  recording  unit,  the  last  compo- 
nent of  the  measuring  chain. 

2.8.2  Strain  Gages 

Strain  gages  are  the  most  widely  used  devices  to  measure  strains  in 
pavement  concrete  slab  with  very  high  resolution.  They  consist  of  thin 
metallic  foil  attached  to  a thin  insulating  backing  called  a carrier 
matrix.  They  are  suitable  for  measuring  both  static  and  dynamic  strains. 
The  electrical  resistance  of  the  gage  varies  linearly  with  strain  and 
ranges  from  30  to  6000  ohms,  with  120  ohms  and  350  ohms  being  the  most 
commonly  used  values  for  experimental  stress  analysis.  Higher  resistance 
gages  are  typically  used  in  transducer  applications.  The  strain  in  the 
pavement  is  determined  by  measuring  the  change  in  the  electrical  resis- 
tance of  the  gage. 

The  gage  length  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  gage  per- 
formance. The  recommended  gage  length  of  strain  gages  for  concrete  slabs 
is  usually  two  to  four  times  the  maximum  aggregate  size.  This  gage  length 
is  recommended  to  make  sure  that  the  measured  strain  is  representative  of 
that  of  the  concrete  including  aggregate  and  mortar. 
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The  strain  gages  are  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  concrete  slab  using 
an  epoxy.  The  concrete  surface  has  to  be  smooth  and  dust-free  to  have 
good  bonding  in  order  to  assure  that  the  strains  are  fully  transmitted 
from  the  surface  to  the  grids  and  to  measure  the  resulting  resistance 
changes.  These  mounted  gages  are  usually  considered  as  short-term  instru- 
mentation due  to  the  abrasive  action  of  weather  and  traffic.  For  more 
protection,  the  gage  could  be  installed  in  a groove  one-quarter  inch  deep. 

In  order  to  provide  means  of  measuring  both  the  compressive  and  ten- 
sile strains  in  a concrete  slab,  a research  team  from  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity used  two  strain  gages  at  each  desired  location,  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slab  [37].  The  two  sensors  were  equidistant  from  the  slab 
neutral  axis  to  get  equal  and  opposite  compressive  and  tensile  strain 
values.  The  sensors  were  positioned  in  such  a way  as  to  verify  the 
strains  occurring  at  the  edge,  middle,  and  corner  of  the  slab  and  to  com- 
pare them  to  the  strain  values  used  in  the  design  equation.  The  sensors 
were  placed  longitudinally  at  mid-slab  locations  in  equal  transverse 
spacing  increments.  The  gage  was  attached  to  a bar  to  reach  a specific 
location  in  the  concrete  as  the  concrete  was  placed.  At  the  edges,  the 
sensors  were  placed  six  inches  away  from  the  shoulder  to  reduce  the  influ- 
ence of  the  shoulder  material.  The  gages  used,  identified  as  a PML-60 
model,  are  60  mm  long  and  1 mm  wide  and  are  imbedded  in  an  epoxy  capsule 
of  125  mm  by  15  mm  by  5 mm  covered  with  grit.  Thirty  concrete  strain 
gages  were  installed;  three  of  them  did  not  work  and  one  gave  intermittent 
response  during  a field  testing. 

The  welded  strain  gage  is  mostly  used  on  steel  such  as  reinforce- 
ment, dowels  and  tie  bars  in  rigid  pavements.  It  is  a precision  foil 
sensor  bonded  to  a metal  carrier  for  spot  welding  to  structures  and  com- 
ponents. Bonded  gages  could  also  be  used.  An  advantage  of  this  type  of 
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gage  over  the  bonded  one  is  the  pre-attached  lead  wires  of  10  inches  long 
and,  therefore,  is  less  time  consuming  in  its  installation.  It  is  also  well- 
suited  to  high-temperature  testing.  The  weldable  strain  gage,  model 
LWK-06-W250B-350,  used  in  the  Iowa  State  University  project  measures  6.35 
mm  long  by  3.18  mm  wide,  and  has  a nominal  resistance  of  350  ohms,  a 
strain  range  of  ±5,000  micro-strain  and  a temperature  range  of  -195  to 
+260  degrees  centigrade. 

To  measure  reinforcement  strains,  the  Iowa  State  University  investi- 
gators attached  the  selected  strain  gages  to  the  bottom  of  the  dowels  in 
order  to  give  the  gages  maximum  physical  protection  during  installation 
[37].  The  sensors  were  placed  on  selected  bars  under  the  wheel  paths, 
near  the  centerline  joint,  the  transverse  mid-slab  and  near  the  edges  of 
the  pavement  section  in  each  lane.  This  was  done  to  provide  measurements 
of  the  maximum  strain  on  the  bars  due  to  loading  the  surface.  Of  fifty 
weldable  gages  placed,  one  provided  no  circuit  and  another  showed  signs  of 
damage  and  inconsistent  results  during  a field  test. 

Because  of  their  relative  low  cost  and  lightness,  a large  number  of 
strain  gages  could  be  used  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  a structure. 
However,  appropriate  signal  conditioning  and  readout  equipment  are  needed. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  error  is  due  to  installation  effects.  A 
satisfactory  operation  of  strain  gages  is  dependent  on  a good  installa- 
tion, waterproofing,  and  mechanical  protection. 

2.8.3  Deflection  Gages 

Deflection  gages  record  deflections  and  deformations  in  a pavement 
structure.  Two  types  of  sensors  have  been  used  successfully  to  record  the 
deflections  of  the  pavements:  a linear  variable  differential  transducer 
(LVDT)  and  a strain  gage  [38]. 
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LVDT  is  an  electromechanical  device  that  transforms  a deflection  to 
a proportional  voltage  output.  Its  sensitivity  to  a displacement  depends 
on  the  maximum  displacement  that  it  can  measure  and  the  amplification  ap- 
plied to  the  gage  signal.  The  LVDT  is  attached  to  the  top  of  a rod  that 
is  driven  into  the  subgrade  at  a certain  depth  and  registers  the  defec- 
tions relative  to  a reference  point  of  a particular  layer  in  the  pavement. 
The  hole  made  through  the  pavement  to  accommodate  the  rod  has  to  be  lined 
so  that  the  rod  is  free  from  the  surrounding  material  and,  therefore, 
would  not  reinforce  the  pavement  [39].  Both  permanent  and  transient  de- 
flections can  be  measured. 

The  strain  gage  system  for  deflection  measurement  consists  of  four 
strips  of  high  tension  steel  on  which  strain  gages  are  mounted.  The  metal 
strips  are  fixed  at  one  end  and  connected  on  the  other  end  so  that  they 
deflect  as  cantilevers. 

The  deflection  measurement  is,  generally,  relative  to  a reference 
depth  in  the  pavement  foundation.  The  mid-slab  and  the  sides  of  the 
transverse  joint  are  the  positions  with  critical  deflection. 

Measurement  of  horizontal  movements  provides  data  on  the  openings  at 
cracks  and  joints  and  can  be  used  to  evaluate  their  effects  on  load  trans- 
fer. 

To  measure  pavement  deflection,  the  Iowa  State  University  team  used 
a Displacement  Transducer  DC-DT  series  240-000  with  a working  range  of 
±0.500  volts,  by  Trans-Tek  Inc.,  in  locally  built  housings  in  the  wheel 
paths  [37].  Thirteen  gages  were  installed  and  just  one  showed  signs  of 
fluctuating  voltage  during  testing. 

2.8.4  Temperature  Measurement 

Devices  like  thermistors,  thermocouples,  or  electrical  resistance 
thermometers  (RTD)  have  been  used  to  measure  the  pavement  temperature  and 
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to  determine  frost  and  thaw  penetration  depths  with  time.  The  sensors  are 
usually  mounted  on  a reinforcing  bar  that  is  inserted  vertically  into  the 
pavement  layers  to  provide  sensors  at  the  depths  needed.  Temperature 
readings  can  be  taken  periodically  or  continuously  at  different  depths  of 
the  pavement.  The  data  are,  then,  displayed  directly  or  as  a voltage  out- 
put,  depending  on  the  type  of  device  used  to  monitor  the  sensors. 

Thermocouples  are  the  most  frequently  used.  They  are  simply  elec- 
trical junctions  of  two  wires  made  of  dissimilar  metals  [40].  They  oper- 
ate on  the  basis  that,  when  two  dissimilar  metals  are  put  in  contact  with 
each  other,  a voltage  is  induced  at  their  junction.  This  voltage  is  func- 
tion of  the  characteristic  of  the  wire  materials  used  and  indicates  the 
temperature  difference  between  the  two  junctions.  Figure  2.4  illustrates 
the  typical  thermocouple  measurement  circuit. 

There  are  several  type  of  thermocouples.  However  those  fabricated 
from  copper  and  constant  wires  or  type  T have  the  lowest  limits  of  error 
and  greatest  sensitivity  in  the  temperature  range  -60  to  +140°F  [41].  They 
provide  about  22  microvolt/°F  of  output  at  32°F. 

A characteristics  comparison  of  the  three  types  of  temperature  sen- 
sors most  commonly  used  in  field,  namely  thermocouple,  thermistor  and  the 
electrical  resistance  thermometer  (RTD),  is  shown  in  Table  2.3. 

A grid  sensor,  model  WTG-50C,  by  Micro  Measurements,  Inc.  was  used 
in  Iowa  to  measure  the  concrete,  air  and  base  material  temperature  [37]. 
The  gage,  composed  of  a strain  grid  mounted  on  a thin  nickel  foil,  has  a 
temperature  range  of  -195  to  +260  degrees  centigrade  and  a nominal  resis- 
tance of  50.0  ± 0.15  ohms  at  23.9  degrees  centigrade  and,  is  not  sensitive 
to  strain.  The  grid  is  6.35  mm  by  3.18  mm  bonded  in  a resin  mold  of 
9.53  mm  by  3.18  mm.  The  temperature  is  determined  by  the  strain  in  the 
nickel  foil.  The  sensors  were  placed  in  such  a way  to  have  the  top  sensor 
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Figure  2.4  Typical  Type  T Thermocouple  Measurement  Circuit  [40] 


Table  2.3  A Characteristics  Comparison  of  Thermocouple,  Thermistor,  and 

Electrical  Resistance  Thermometer  (RTD)  [41] 
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one  inch  below  the  pavement  and  base  surfaces,  and  two  inches  above  and 
nine  inches  below  the  subgrade.  All  of  the  16  gages  installed  responded 
positively  during  a field  testing. 

2.8.5  Pore  Pressure  Cells 

The  behavior  of  a pavement  foundation  depends  on  whether  or  not  the 
foundation  is  saturated.  Pore  pressure  could  develop  in  a partially  satu- 
rated pavement  foundation  due  to  dynamic  vehicle  loadings.  Therefore,  it 
is  desirable  to  evaluate  pore  pressures  in  order  to  compute  the  effective 
stresses. 

The  main  concern  in  the  design  of  a pressure  cell  is  the  ability  to 
place  the  pressure  cell  in  the  soil  without  significantly  disturbing  the 
existing  state  of  stress  in  the  soil  mass  [42]. 

A pore  pressure  cell  designed  by  the  US  Army  Engineers  Waterways 
Experiment  Station  (WES)  has  been  satisfactorily  used  in  the  field  [38]. 
The  cell  has  to  be  embedded  in  air-free  sand.  A porous  stone  allows  the 
pore  fluid  to  enter  a small  cavity.  The  changes  of  fluid  pressure  in  the 
cavity,  and,  therefore,  pore  pressure,  are  measured  by  a small  absolute 
pressure  transducer.  The  stone  pore  size  has  to  be  small  enough  to  pre- 
vent blockage  by  soil  grains  and  large  enough  to  let  fluid  flow  [39]. 

2.8.6  Accelerometers 

An  accelerometer  is  an  electronic  integrator  that  converts  the  ac- 
celeration measurements  to  deflection.  In  general,  the  displacement  of  a 
point  can  be  evaluated  by  double-integrating  the  acceleration  signal  of 
that  point.  Therefore,  the  pavement  deflection  can  be  measured  by  inte- 
grating the  output  signal  of  an  accelerometer  either  by  electrical  hard- 
ware or  through  software  after  digitization  [42].  However,  it  is  used  for 
determining  peak  deflections  rather  than  for  defining  the  shape  of  the  de- 
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flection  wave  and  it  applies  only  to  transient  measurements.  It  is  in- 
tended for  general  use  in  vehicle  ride  analysis. 

2.8.7  Velocity  Measurement 

One  of  the  devices  used  to  measure  the  linear  velocity  of  an  object 
as  it  is  displaced  is  a LVT  or  Linear  Velocity  Transducer.  It  is  a sensor 
that  produces  an  electrical  output  directly  proportional  to  the  time  rate 
of  change  of  rectilinear  displacement.  It  is  generally  used  for  dynamic 
measurement  such  as  the  measurement  of  vibration  on  a pavement.  Its  vi- 
bration tolerance  varies  from  20  Hz  to  2 kHz  and  has  a temperature  range 
of  -65“F  to  +200T. 

2.8.8  Data  Collection  System 

The  data  collection  system  needed  in  a pavement  monitoring  system 
has  to  provide  on-site  collection  and  efficient  storing  of  multiple  gage 
outputs.  It  is  selected  based  on  the  number  of  channels  of  data  and  the 
desired  sampling  frequency.  It  could  consist  of  a power  source,  signal 
conditioners  for  the  sensors,  and  hardware  and  software  to  handle  the 
data.  This  hardware  could  be  composed  of  a micro-computer  with  a graphics 
monitor  and  associated  card.  A software  for  the  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis is  also  needed.  The  data  is  recorded  in  either  analog  or  digital 
modes  and  could  either  be  processed  on  site  or  at  a central  location. 

The  output  of  the  system  could  be  in  the  form  of  graphical  display 
and  numerical  list  of  data  for  each  load  and  at  any  of  the  individual 
sensors  that  is  selected  for  data  collection. 

Organizations  like  the  Portland  Cement  Association  (PCA)  and  the  Al- 
berta Research  Council  have  complete  systems  that  combine  data  collection 
with  on-site  processing  (data  reduction,  analysis  and  storage).  The  Al- 
berta Research  Council  Mobile  Data  Acquisition  System  consists  of  the 
following  components:  (1)  Display  (video  terminal,  hard  copy  terminal  and 
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a digital  plotter),  (2)  Signal  Conditioning  (16  channels  with  sequential 
sampling,  50  sec  per  sensor),  (3)  Data  Storage  (5000  data  point  buffer, 
dual  disk  for  system  operation  and  mass  data  storage),  and  (4)  Computer 
(PDP  11/24)  [38]. 

In  the  Iowa  project,  the  data  was  collected  through  a microcomputer 
controlled  data  acquisition  system  at  the  site  and  transmitted  through  a 
phone  to  a central  site  at  Ames  for  analysis  to  determine  the  maximum  and 
minimum  strains,  mean  values,  areas  under  the  strain  curves  and  the  length 
and  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  of  strain.  This  information  will  be 
used  to  compare  the  static  and  dynamic  weights  of  the  vehicles,  the  weight 
to  strain  magnitude,  weight  to  deflection  and  frequencies  of  the  strains 
to  the  expected  pavement  damage  [37].  The  data  collection  system  used  was 
a HP  3852A  Data  Acquisition  and  Control  Unit  with  two  extender  units 
(3853A)  [37]. 


CHAPTER  3 

FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  TESTING  PROGRAM 
3.1  Description  of  the  Concrete  Test  Pavement 

A six-slab  concrete  pavement,  constructed  at  the  Materials  Office  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Transportation  (FDOT),  was  used  to  investigate 
the  pavement  response  to  temperature  and  load  in  this  research.  Each  slab 
is  20  ft  long,  12  ft  wide  and  9 in  thick.  The  adjoining  slabs  1 and  2 and 
4 and  5 are  connected  by  dowels,  respectively,  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
3.1. 

The  test  pavement  was  constructed  to  be  representative  of  in-service 
Florida  concrete  pavements  in  August  1982.  The  slabs  were  laid  on  a na- 
tive roadbed  soil  consisting  mainly  of  granular  materials  classified  as  A- 
3 according  to  AASHTO  Soil  Classification.  The  average  Limerock  Bearing 
Ratio  (LBR)  of  the  compacted  subgrade  was  50  [44]. 

Five  thermocouples  were  embedded  in  the  slab  concrete  at  different 
levels  at  the  time  of  construction  to  monitor  pavement  temperatures. 
These  thermocouples  are  positioned  at  1,  2.5,  4.5,  6.5  and  8 inches  below 
the  top  surface  of  the  fourth  slab  center.  The  ambient  temperature  was 
measured  by  another  thermocouple  that  was  housed  inside  a wooden  box 
mounted  on  a 5 ft  pole. 

3.2  In  Situ  Measurements  of  Load-Induced  Pavement  Response 

Two  major  factors  that  influence  significantly  the  structural  behav- 
ior of  a rigid  pavement  are  (1)  temperature  gradient  and  (2)  load  (magni- 
tude and  position).  The  purpose  of  this  in  situ  testing  scheme  was  to 
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Figure  3.1  Plan  of  the  Test  Slabs  [44] 
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characterize  the  load- induced  response  of  the  test  slabs  corresponding  to 
various  temperature  differentials  and  load  positions.  For  this  task,  the 
Falling  Weight  Deflectometer  was  used  as  a loading  device  because  of  its 
ability  to  simulate  pavement  response  under  moving  wheel  path. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  FWD  testing  device  and  the 
testing  program  and  procedures  for  measuring  the  load-induced  pavement 
response. 

3.2.1  Falling  Weight  Deflectometer 

The  FWD  used  to  evaluate  the  load  response  of  the  test  slabs  in  this 
study  is  a Dynatest  8000  System  made  by  Dynatest  Inc.,  as  shown  in  Figure 
3.2.  It  can  generate  loads  ranging  between  2,000  and  24,000  lb  by  varying 
the  drop  heights  and  drop  weights.  It  is  trailer  mounted  and  towed  by  a 
van.  It  consists  of  a loading  system  and  a set  of  velocity  transducers 
for  measuring  peak  surface  deflections.  The  testing  operation  is  con- 
trolled by  a data  processing  and  computer  system  housed  inside  the  tow 
van. 

The  FWD  test  consists  of  delivering  an  impulse  load  to  a pavement 
surface  by  dropping  a known  mass  from  a predetermined  height  onto  a set  of 
rubber  buffers  or  springs  connected  to  an  11.8-inch  loading  plate.  The 
pulse  duration  is  usually  between  25  to  30  milliseconds.  Figure  3.3  shows 
an  idealized  model  of  the  FWD  system. 

The  force  applied  to  the  pavement  can  be  determined  by  equating  the 
initial  potential  energy  of  the  system  to  the  stored  strain  energy  of  the 
springs  when  the  mass  is  at  rest.  Therefore: 

1/2 


F = (2Mghk) 


(3.1) 
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Figure  3.2  Dynatest  8000  System 
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Figure  3.3  Idealized  Model  of  the  FWD  System 
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where 

M = fal ling  mass, 
g = acceleration  due  to  gravity, 
h = drop  height,  and 
k = spring  constant. 

A load  cell,  attached  to  the  loading  plate,  is  used  to  measure  the 
peak  force.  The  maximum  load-induced  deflections  are  usually  measured  by 
velocity  transducers  (geophones).  One  geophone  is  located  in  a hole  at 
the  center  of  the  loading  plate,  while  the  others  are  normally  housed  in 
brackets  secured  on  a bar  that  can  be  lowered  with  the  loading  plate. 

The  signals  from  all  the  sensors  are  transmitted  to  a micropro- 
cessor-based control  and  recording  system.  The  data  are  then  stored 
automatically  on  a magnetic  tape  through  a HP-85  computer. 

3.2.2  Instrumentation  of  Concrete  Pavement  Slabs  for  Strain  Measurement 

3. 2. 2.1  Instrumentation.  The  instrumentation  used  in  measuring  slab 
strains  consists  of  a strain  gage  Conditioner/Amplifier  system  and  a Digi- 
tal Oscilloscope. 

The  main  function  of  the  strain  gage  conditioner  and  amplifier  sys- 
tem is  to  generate  conditioned  high-level  signals  from  strain  gage  inputs 
for  display  or  recording  on  an  external  equipment  (a  Digital  Oscilloscope, 
in  this  study). 

The  system  can  be  composed  of  (1)  one  or  more  2-channel  strain  gage 
conditioners  (2)  one  or  more  power  supplies  (each  power  supply  will  handle 
up  to  10  channel s) . 

Because  of  the  low  order  of  magnitude  of  resistance  changes  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  strain  gages  are  connected  to  an  electric  circuit  within 
the  system.  This  circuit,  called  a bridge,  allows  the  change  in  strain 
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gage  to  be  measured  with  precision.  When  only  one  strain  gage  is  used,  the 
circuit  is  called  a quarter  bridge. 

The  circuit  was  adjusted  in  such  a way  to  get  zero  voltage  under  no- 
load  conditions.  The  voltage  reading  under  load  conditions  was  used  to 
compute  the  strain.  The  measured  voltage  when  the  load  was  applied  is 
proportional  to  the  change  of  resistance  AR  in  the  strain  gage.  Hence, 
using  the  definition  of  gage  factor,  the  equivalent  strain  was  obtained: 

€ = AR/KR  (3.2) 

where  K is  a gage  factor. 

Since  we  were  dealing  with  low  values  of  voltage,  amplifiers  within 
the  conditioner  system  were  used  to  get  a larger  output  signal. 

Figure  3.4  illustrates  the  strain  gage  conditioner  and  amplifier 
system,  model  2100  by  Measurements  Group,  Inc.,  used  in  this  study  for 
generating  conditioned  high-level  signals  from  strain  gage  inputs. 

The  type  of  oscilloscope  used  in  this  study  was  a computer-trans- 
formed digital  oscilloscope  which  consists  of  a portable  IBM  PC  compatible 
computer,  a R1005  Digital  Oscilloscope  board  which  plugs  into  the  comput- 
er, and  the  accompanying  data  scope  software.  The  R1005  board  and  the 
software  by  Rapid  Systems,  Inc.,  transform  an  IBM  PC  into  a digital  os- 
cilloscope. 

The  main  function  of  the  oscilloscope  is  to  receive  signals  from  the 
conditioner  system  and  display  the  information  on  the  screen.  The  data 
displayed  can  be  recorded  and  saved  on  a regular  5 1/4"  floppy  disk  to  be 
analyzed  and  displayed  at  a later  time. 

The  y-axis  of  the  display  represents  the  number  of  volts  selected 
per  division  and  x-axis  corresponds  to  the  time  period  per  division  which 
is  determined  by  the  sampling  rate  selected.  A rate  of  2 ms/division  was 
chosen.  Each  division  represents  20  data  values.  Therefore,  the  sampling 
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Figure  3.4  Strain  Gage  Condi tioner/Ampl if ier  System,  Model  2100 
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frequency  is  0.1  ms/point.  Since  the  duration  of  the  FWD  load  is  usually 
in  the  range  of  25  to  30  ms,  250  to  300  data  points  could  be  recorded  for 
each  wave  produced  by  the  FWD  load.  To  make  sure  that  all  the  signals 
produced  would  be  recorded,  32500  data  points  were  recorded  per  test. 
Hence,  the  duration  of  each  process  was  3.25  seconds  (32500  x 0.1ms). 
However,  once  the  data  were  displayed  on  the  screen,  only  the  portion  of 
data  containing  the  load  induced  wave  were  saved  onto  the  floppy  disk  in 
order  to  conserve  computer  storage  space  on  site  and  analysis  time. 

Before  starting  the  test,  the  oscilloscope  had  to  be  triggered.  This 
allowed  it  to  start  taking  the  data.  There  are  three  main  trigger  modes, 
namely,  automatic,  analog,  and  digital.  Each  mode  has  a normal  and  a stop 
option.  When  the  stop  option  is  selected,  the  system  enters  the  paused 
mode  after  a single  data  set  is  acquired.  Since  the  measured  signal  was 
very  low,  it  was  very  difficult  to  trigger  the  oscilloscope  by  means  of 
the  signal.  Thus,  the  mode  Automatic(s)  was  used.  Once  the  system  is 
started,  it  will  trigger  automatically,  read  the  specified  number  of  data 
and  then  enter  the  pause  mode.  This  is  essentially  a manual  trigger.  The 
system  had  to  be  started  manually  at  the  same  time  as  the  FWD  load  was 
dropped  to  collect  data  for  each  test. 

3. 2. 2. 2.  Strain  gage  layouts.  Strain  gages  of  EA-06-20  CBW-120 
type,  by  Micro  Measurements,  Inc.,  with  a resistance  of  120  ± 02  ohms  were 
used.  These  gages  were  attached  to  a slab  on  the  Test  Road.  Figures  3.5 
through  3.7  show  the  different  strain  gage  layouts  used  in  the  different 
testing  phases  of  this  study.  During  the  first  two  field  tests,  two 
strain  gages,  one  in  longitudinal  and  one  in  transverse  directions  were 
used  at  each  location.  For  the  third  field  test,  just  one  strain  gage  was 
used  at  each  location. 
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Figure  3,5  Strain  Gages  Layout  Used  in  July  1988  Field  Test 
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Figure  3.6  Strain  Gages  Layout  Used  in  January  1989  Field  Test 
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Figure  3.7  Strain  Gages  Layout  Used  in  June  1989  Field  Test 
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Before  attaching  the  strain  gages,  the  surface  had  to  be  prepared 
according  to  the  following  step-by-step  procedure: 

1.  Grind  and  polish  each  area  to  be  gaged  to  get  a smoother  area. 
(Rough  area  may  cause  malfunctioning  of  the  gage.) 

2.  Clean  meticulously  the  area  using  a conditioner  and  neutralizer 
liquids. 

3.  Apply  a layer  of  uniform  thickness  of  epoxy,  EPY-150  KIT  type,  to 
fill  any  void  and  let  it  cure  for  a day. 

4.  Apply  a light  coat  of  adhesive  to  the  gage  backing  and  attach  it  to 
the  desired  area. 

5.  Apply  a constant  pressure  (by  placing  a concrete  cylinder  on  top  of 
it,  for  instance)  for  a better  adhesion  and  let  it  cure  for  another 
day. 

6.  Solder  the  wires  to  the  strain  gages. 

7.  Apply  another  layer  of  epoxy  for  waterproofing  and  insulating  the 
gages. 

3. 2. 2. 3 Instrument  set-uo.  The  instrumentation  was  set  up  in  the 
field  following  the  steps  below: 

1.  On  the  power  supply  of  the  strain  indicator  unit,  turn  the  channel 
selector  to  "AC".  Turn  the  power  switch  ON.  The  red  pilot  lamp 
should  light  and  the  meter  should  read  between  9 and  11  on  the 
scale.  This  is  done  to  check  the  adequacy  of  the  input  current  to 
the  power  supply. 

2.  On  the  power  supply,  turn  the  channel  selector  to  "DC".  The  meter 
should  read  very  near  the  line  at  10  on  the  scale  to  ensure  that 
there  is  no  internal  short  in  one  of  the  conditioner  modules. 
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3.  Connect  strain  gages  to  strain  indicator.  In  our  testing  program, 
two  channels  were  used.  Channel  1 and  2 inputs  were  connected  to 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  strain  gages,  respectively. 

4.  Set  the  desired  excitation  on  each  channel.  This  is  done  by  turning 
the  channel  selector  to  channel  1 and  adjust  BRIDGE  EXCIT  using  a 
small  screw  driver  to  read  the  desired  bridge  voltage  of  5 volts  on 
the  power  supply  meter.  Turn  channel  selector  to  channel  2 and  re- 
peat the  same  procedure. 

5.  Adjust  the  AMP  BAL  for  each  channel  by  using  a small  screw  driver; 
adjust  each  AMP  BAL  until  both  lamps  are  OFF.  If  both  lamps  are 
lit,  it  is  an  indication  of  excessive  noise  at  the  input. 

6.  Adjust  balance  on  each  channel.  On  each  channel,  turn  the  EXCIT 
switch  to  ON,  then  turn  the  BALANCE  control  to  extinguish  OUTPUT 
lamps.  This  is  done  to  initialize  the  voltage  to  zero  under  no  load 
conditions. 

7.  Connect  outputs  to  digital  oscilloscope.  Channel  outputs  1 and  2 
are  connected  respectively  to  the  BNC  connectors  A and  B,  which  are 
input  terminals  to  the  oscilloscope. 

The  system  is  now  ready  to  record  data. 

3.2.3  Testing  Procedures 

3.2.3. 1 Measurement  of  deflections.  In  order  to  provide  realistic 
pavement  parameters  (such  as  the  concrete  modulus,  E^,,  subgrade  modulus. 

Kg,  edge  stiffness,  K^,  joint  shear  stiffness,  K,  and  joint  torsional  stiff- 
ness, K()  that  can  be  used  as  an  input  into  the  FEACONS  IV  program,  which 
was  used  as  the  analytical  tool  in  the  course  of  this  study,  three  sets  of 
deflection  data  caused  by  various  FWD  loads  were  measured  and  recorded 
during  the  first  field  test.  They  were  the  (1)  deflections  along  the 
longitudinal  centerline  caused  by  FWD  loads  applied  at  the  slab  center  at 
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nighttime,  (2)  deflections  along  the  edge  caused  by  FWD  loads  applied  at 
the  edge  center  at  the  daytime  and  (3)  deflections  along  the  joint  on  both 
the  loaded  and  unloaded  side  caused  by  FWD  loads  applied  at  the  joint  cen- 
ter at  daytime.  Three  load  levels,  300  kPa,  570  kPa  and  1000  kPa,  were 
used  at  each  loading  position.  The  use  of  three  load  levels  was  to  check 
the  linearity  of  FWD  load-deflection  characteristics.  Of  these  three 
levels  of  load,  the  one  of  570  kPa,  which  corresponded  to  a total  load  of 
9 kips,  was  used  thereafter.  The  corresponding  measured  deflection  basin 
was  then  interpreted  and  used,  in  conjunction  with  the  DBCONPAS  II  pro- 
gram, to  back-estimate  the  in  situ  pavement  parameters  needed  for  modeling 
the  concrete  pavement.  This  back-calculation  was  accomplished  through  an 
iterative  procedure  of  matching  the  measured  deflections  with  those  com- 
puted by  using  an  assumed  set  of  pavement  parameters. 

3. 2. 3. 2 Measurement  of  strains.  It  is  known  that  different  tempera- 
ture differentials  in  a concrete  slab  will  cause  it  to  curl  in  different 
ways.  A positive  temperature  differential  in  the  slab  will  cause  it  to 
curl  up  in  the  interior,  while  a negative  temperature  differential  will 
cause  it  to  curl  up  at  the  edges  and  joints.  To  cover  both  of  these  two 
extreme  curling  conditions,  two  sets  of  tests  were  performed  during  the 
three  field  tests,  one  at  midday  with  a positive  temperature  differential 
in  the  slab  and  the  other  at  night  corresponding  to  a negative  temperature 
differential.  The  night  tests  were  performed  at  early  morning  between  4 
A.M.  and  8 A.M.,  and  the  day  tests  were  conducted  at  midday  from  12  noon 
to  5 P.M,  on  July  28th  1988,  on  the  first  week  of  January  1989,  and  on  the 
8th  of  June  1989. 

FWD  loads  were  applied  to  the  test  slab  at  different  positions.  The 
load  positions  were  (1)  edge  center,  (2)  slab  center,  (3)  joint  center, 
(4)  edge  center  on  the  other  side  of  the  slab  which  had  a void  of  size  of 
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1 ft  X 2.5  ft  X 3/4  inch  underneath  the  slab  and  (5)  slab  corner.  Posi- 
tion (4)  was  not  used  in  the  last  two  field  tests  to  reduce  the  number  of 
gages  and  testing  time.  Two  levels  of  FWD  load  were  used  at  each  posi- 
tion, i.e,  570  kPa  and  1000  kPa,  during  the  first  field  test  and  just  one 
load  level  at  1000  kPa  was  used  during  the  last  two.  The  FWD  load- induced 
strains  were  measured  by  strain  gages  attached  on  the  slab  at  various  lo- 
cations. The  layouts  of  the  strain  gages  were  presented  in  Section 
3. 2. 2. 2 and  shown  in  Figure  3.5  through  3.7. 

3.3  In  Situ  Measurements  of  Thermal -Induced 

Pavement  Deflection  Profile 

Daily  temperature  variations  within  the  concrete  slab  are  important 
to  rigid  pavement  behavior  because  the  temperature  gradient  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  a concrete  slab  can  vary  considerably  during  a 24-hour 
cycle  resulting  in  its  warping.  For  instance,  if  the  top  of  the  slab  is 
warmer  than  the  bottom,  the  slab  corners  tend  to  curl  downwards.  Con- 
versely, if  the  top  is  cooler  than  the  bottom  upward  curling  occurs. 

A parameter  generally  used  to  study  the  effect  of  temperature  gradi- 
ent is  temperature  differential  (DT),  the  algebraic  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  a concrete  slab. 

This  phase  of  this  study  was  carried  out  to  study  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  resulting  concrete  pavement  response.  For  that  pur- 
pose, a series  of  tests  were  conducted  to  measure  the  various  slab  pro- 
files corresponding  to  different  temperature  differentials. 

3.3.1  Monitoring  of  Slab  and  Air  Temperatures 

The  temperature  of  the  concrete  slab  at  various  depths  and  the  air 
temperature  were  measured  and  recorded  throughout  the  testing  period.  The 
thermocouples  were  connected  to  a Fluke  programmable  data  logger  that  re- 
corded the  temperature  at  15-minute  interval.  The  slab  temperature  was 
measured  at  the  depths  of  1 inch,  2.5  inches,  4.5  inches,  6.5  inches  and 
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8 inches  from  the  top  surface  of  the  slab.  The  temperature  differential 
in  the  slab  at  a certain  time  was  calculated  by  subtracting  the  tempera- 
ture measured  at  the  depth  of  8 inches  from  that  measured  at  the  depth  of 
1 inch.  The  temperature  differential  was  also  used  to  model  the  concrete 
pavement  for  calculating  the  thermal -load-induced  stresses. 

3.3.2  Slab  Deflection  Profile  Measurement 

Slab  deflection  profiles  were  measured  using  a mechanical  device, 
developed  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association  (PCA).  As  shown  in  Figure 
3.8,  it  consists  of  a 1 ft-long  beam  with  a dial  gage  with  two-inch  travel 
graduated  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  at  one  end  and  a micrometer  at  the 
other  end.  A fixed  pod,  located  in  between,  assures  the  device  to  rest  in 
equilibrium  on  the  slab  surface.  A level,  on  top  mid-surface  of  the  beam 
indicates  the  horizontal  position  while  it  is  adjusted  manually  using  the 
micrometer.  The  readings  can  be  taken  once  the  complete  horizontal  posi- 
tion is  reached. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3.9,  small  square  metal  plates  were  installed, 
six  inches  apart,  on  the  Test  Slab  surface  at  different  positions.  These 
plates  provided  not  only  reference  points  for  use  in  the  slab  deflection 
profile  analysis  but  were  also  means  of  equilibrium  support  for  the  mea- 
suring instrument. 

The  procedure  followed  in  taking  measurements  on  the  reference 
plates  was  as  follows. 

The  device  was  first  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  Figure  3.8  with 
a dial  gage  resting  on  one  plate,  the  pod  on  the  next  plate  and  the  micro- 
meter on  the  third  plate.  The  instrument  was  leveled  in  this  position 
using  the  micrometer  and  the  respective  readings  of  the  dial  gage  and  the 
micrometer  were  then  recorded. 
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Figure  3.8  Mechanical  Device  Used  in  Mesuring  Slab  Deflection  Profiles 
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Figure  3.9  Layout  of  the  Slab  Profile  Measuring  Postions 
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The  relative  deflection  measurement  of  the  two  locations,  which  are 
one-foot  apart,  is  given  by  the  algebraic  difference  between  the  dial  gage 
and  micrometer  respective  readings.  Before  starting  the  test,  the  device 
has  to  be  calibrated  in  order  to  able  it  to  produce  consistent  and  reli- 
able readings. 

The  measurements  were  taken  along  the  longitudinal  and  transversal 
directions  of  the  slab  and,  also,  along  the  joint  and  edge.  The  layout  of 
the  testing  positions  on  the  Test  Slab  is  shown  in  Figure  3.9.  These  curl 
readings  are  referenced  to  a metal  rod,  illustrated  in  Figure  3.10,  driven 
into  the  subgrade  at  a depth  where  no  significant  movement  will  occur. 

3.4  Laboratory  Testing  to  Determine  Elastic  Moduli 
A laboratory  testing  program  was  performed  to  determine  the  static 
and  dynamic  elastic  moduli  of  typical  pavement  concretes  used  in  Florida. 

Typical  Florida  pavement  concretes  were  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
and  used  in  this  testing  program.  Four  different  mixes  were  made  using 
four  different  aggregates,  namely  #89  Brooksville  limestone,  #67  Brooks- 
ville  limestone,  #67  Calera  limestone  and  #67  river  gravel. 

In  order  to  have  a good  base  for  data  analysis,  two  replicate 
batches  per  mix  were  made.  From  each  batch  of  concrete,  two  6x6x30- inch 
beam  specimens  and  six  6xl2-inch  cylindrical  specimens  were  made.  Two 
half- inch  strain  gages  were  attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  beam  specimen, 
at  mid-length  in  longitudinal  direction.  Three  other  gages  were  attached 
to  the  side  of  each  cylinder  specimen  at  120°  from  one  another. 

3.4.1  Measurement  of  Dynamic  Elastic  Modulus 

The  concrete  beam  specimens  were  supported  at  their  nodal  positions 
two  inches  from  its  ends.  The  strain  gages  were  connected  to  the  signal 
conditioner  which  was  hooked  up  to  a computer-transformed  oscilloscope  in 
a same  manner  as  previously  described.  The  loading/vibrating  device  was 
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Figure  3.10 


Curl  Readings  Metal  Rod  Reference  Located  at  the  Slab  Center 
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a MTS  machine.  The  frequencies  used  were  1,  3,  5 and  7 Hz.  A flexural 
third-point  loading  of  1 kip  was  adopted  for  the  beams  and  a compressive 
load  of  approximately  20  kips  for  the  cylinders.  Strain  waves  were  re- 
corded at  0,  300,  700,  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000,  and  5000  cycles  at  each  re- 
spective frequency.  Mean  peak  value  of  these  strain  waves,  relatively  to 
the  number  of  gages,  was  used  to  compute  the  dynamic  modulus  for  each  fre- 
quency and  corresponding  cycle. 

3.4.2  Measurement  of  Static  Elastic  Modulus 

For  the  determination  of  the  elastic  modulus  of  each  concrete  speci- 
men, the  strain  gages  were  connected  to  and  calibrated  with  Vishay/Ellis 
strain  indicator.  Strain  readings  from  the  strain  gages  were  recorded  at 
every  500  pound  and  3000  pound  load  intervals  for  cylinders  and  beams,  re- 
spectively, as  the  concrete  specimen  was  loaded  in  the  standard  compres- 
sive strength  test.  The  means  of  the  strain  readings,  relatively  to  the 
number  of  gages,  were  used  to  plot  the  stress-strain  diagrams  to  be  used 
for  determination  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  modulus  value  is  the 
secant  modulus  at  one-half  of  the  compressive  strength,  f'. 


CHAPTER  4 

TEMPERATURE  VARIATIONS  AND  CURLING  IN  CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS 


4.1  Introduction 

Daily  temperature  fluctuation  within  the  concrete  slab  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  affecting  the  concrete  pavement  behavior.  The  thermally-in- 
duced slab  movements  could  influence  significantly  (a)  the  load  transfer 
between  adjacent  slabs  and  (b)  the  degree  of  support  offered  by  the  sub- 
grade, which  affect  the  maximum  load-induced  stresses  in  the  slab  and, 
consequently,  the  durability  or  the  life  expectancy  of  the  structure. 
Temperature  data  are,  therefore,  of  value  in  computing  displacements  of 
the  slab  or  the  curling  stresses  due  to  temperature  differences  within  the 
si  ab. 

A parameter  generally  used  to  analyze  the  effect  of  temperature  gra- 
dient is  the  temperature  differential  (DT),  which  is  the  algebraic  differ- 
ence between  the  temperatures  of  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  a concrete 
slab.  It  is  a positive  value  when  the  temperature  at  the  top  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  bottom,  and  it  is  negative  when  the  upper  surface  is 
cooler  than  the  bottom  of  the  slab. 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  thermal -induced  vertical  displacement, 
in  the  absence  of  loads  other  than  gravity,  measured  at  selected  locations 
on  the  surface  of  the  test  slabs.  As  background  information  on  slab 
curling,  it  also  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  temperature  data 
obtained  from  the  concrete  pavement  test  slabs  located  at  the  FDOT  Mate- 
rials Office.  The  data  have  been  arranged  to  show  the  following: 
(1)  relation  between  daily  range  in  air  temperature  and  daily  range  in 
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slab  temperature;  (2)  typical  hourly  differentials  in  temperature  between 
top  and  bottom  of  slab;  (3)  temperature  gradient  from  top  to  bottom  of 
slab. 

This  chapter  also  includes  an  experimental  and  analytical  study 
carried  out  to  determine  and  model  the  actual  temperature  distribution 
within  typical  concrete  pavement  slabs  in  order  to  evaluate  its  different 
components. 

4.2  Temperature  Data  Analysis 
4.2.1  Observed  Air  and  Concrete  Slab  Temperatures 

i 

It  is  well  known  that  the  air  temperature  and  solar  radiation  have 
a direct  influence  on  the  performance  of  a concrete  pavement.  Figures  4.1 
through  4.3  show  typical  daily  variations  of  air  and  top  pavement  tempera- 
tures measured  at  the  test  slabs.  From  these  figures,  it  can  be  observed 
that  a close  relationship  between  daily  air  and  pavement  temperatures 
existed.  These  variations  of  temperature  follow  a pattern  that  could  be 
approximated  by  a sine  wave.  The  pavement  temperatures  were  up  to  30°F 
higher  than  the  air  temperatures.  This  temperature  difference  is  higher 
during  the  mid-afternoons  when  there  is  greater  slab  absorption  of  solar 
heat  due  to  a greater  angle  of  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  is 
lower  at  the  times  when  the  air  temperature  is  near  the  average  air  tem- 
perature in  a cycle  as  shown  in  Figures  4.4  through  4.6. 

It  can  be  also  observed  that  maximum  temperatures  occur  at  mid-days 
between  12  P.M.  to  4 P.M.  and  minimum  temperatures  occur  in  early  morn- 
ings. If  pavement  and  air  temperatures  reach  their  respective  peak  simul- 
taneously, minimum  pavement  temperature  would  occur  approximately  one  hour 
after  the  minimum  air  temperature  is  reached. 
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Figure  4.1  Typical  Variations  of  Air  and  Slab  Surface  Temperatures  as 

Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  07/25  at  7:00  P.M. 
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Figure  4.2 


Typical  Variations  of  Air  and  Slab  Surface  Temperatures  as 
Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  08/02  at  4:00  A.M. 
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Figure  4.3  Typical  Variations  of  Air  and  Slab  Surface  Temperatures  as 

Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  11/19  at  4:00  P.M. 
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Figure  4.4  Typical  Variation  of  Temperature  Differential  Between  Air  and 

Slab  Surface  as  Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  07/25 
at  7:00  P.M. 
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Figure  4.5  Typical  Variation  of  Temperature  Differential  Between  Air  and 

Slab  Surface  as  Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  08/02 
at  4:00  A.M. 
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Figure  4.6  Typical  Variation  of  Temperature  Differential  Between  Air  and 

Slab  Surface  as  Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  11/19 
at  4:00  P.M. 
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4.2.2  Temperature  Differential 

The  average  temperature  of  a concrete  slab  varies  daily  and  yearly. 
The  daily  temperature  changes  are  of  a major  importance  to  deflection  mea- 
surements since  the  subsequent  temperature  gradient  can  vary  significantly 
during  a 24-hour  cycle,  thus  affecting  the  curling  of  the  concrete  slabs. 

As  stated  previously,  temperature  differential  (DT)  is  the  parameter 
commonly  used  to  analyze  the  effect  of  temperature  gradient.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  slow  conduction  of  heat  in  concrete,  and  is  a function  of 
the  thermal  properties  of  concrete  and  the  thickness  of  the  slab. 

One  of  the  methods  for  predicting  temperature  differentials  is  by 
using  the  Fourier's  law  governing  the  heat  conduction  in  a body.  If  the 
respective  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  and  released  by  a body  are  assumed 
to  be  equal,  the  Fourier's  law  could  be  expressed  in  the  following  equa- 
tion: 


— = X/CD 

dt  dy^  dz^j 

where 


(4.1) 


T = body  temperature 
$ 

t = time 

p = mass  density 

X = thermal  conductivity  of  the  body 

c = specific  heat  of  the  body 

x,y  = coordinates  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 

z = coordinate  perpendicular  to  the  plane  (x,y). 

If  the  horizontal -plane  thermal  flow  is  neglected,  the  equation 
would  become: 


dT/dt  = a d^T/d^z 

where  a is  the  diffusivity  coefficient. 


(4.2) 
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Typical  temperature  differentials  as  recorded  on  the  test  slabs  are 
shown  in  Figures  4.7  through  4.9.  The  difference  in  temperature  is 
plotted  as  a plus  ordinate  when  the  top  of  the  slab  is  warmer  than  the 
bottom,  and  as  minus  ordinate  when  the  top  is  cooler  than  the  bottom. 
From  these  figures,  it  can  be  noticed  that  the  variations  of  temperature 
differentials  also  follow  a pattern  that  approximates  a sine  wave  similar 
to  the  one  of  air  and  pavement  temperatures.  Gen^ral^ly,  the  temperature 
differential  is  positive  during  the  daytime  and  negative  during  the  night- 
time. 

As  recorded  during  the  present  study,  the  maximum  positive  tempera- 
ture differential  occurred  between  1 P.M.  to  4 P.M.  while  the  negative 
temperature  differential  reached  its  peak  at  about  6 A.M.  The  zero  tem- 
perature differential  was  observed  at  approximately  9 A.M.  and  7 P.M.  In 
addition,  a maximum  temperature  differential  of  31°F,  corresponding  to 
3.4°F  per  inch  of  slab  depth,  was  measured. 

Such  temperature  differentials  produce  warping  stresses  which  are  of 
importance  in  the  design  of  concrete  pavements. 

4.2.3  Temperature  Distribution  Throughout  the  Slab  Depth 

Typical  variations  of  temperature  at  different  slab  depths  are  shown 
in  Figures  4.10  through  4.12.  These  variations  follow  a sine  wave  pattern 
with  a phase  shift  or  lag  at  different  slab  depths  due  to  the  rate  of 
solar  heat  absorption.  The  magnitude  of  temperature  variation  decreases 
with  the  slab  depth.  At  nighttime,  slab  temperatures  are  lower  at  the 
surface  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  At  day  time,  after  a short 
transition,  the  phenomenon  is  reversed. 

These  observations  are  typical  of  the  temperature  attenuation  and 
phase  shift  characteristics  of  heat  conduction  in  a body. 
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Figure  4.7  Typical  Variations  of  Temperature  Differential  Between  Top  And 

Bottom  of  Slab  and  Air  Temperature  as  Recorded  on  the  Test 
Slabs,  Starting  on  07/25  at  7:00  P.M. 
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Figure  4.8  Typical  Variations  of  Temperature  Differential  Between  Top  and 

Bottom  of  Slab  and  Air  Temperature  as  Recorded  on  the  Test 
Slabs,  Starting  on  08/02  at  4:00  A.M. 
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Figure  4.9  Typical  Variations  of  Temperature  Differential  Between  Top  and 

Bottom  of  Slab  and  Air  Temperature  as  Recorded  on  the  Test 
Slabs,  Starting  on  11/19  at  4:00  P.M. 
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Figure  4.10  Typical  Variations  of  Temperature  at  Different 

Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  07/25 


Slab  Depths  as 
at  7:00  P.M. 
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Figure 


4.11  Typical  Variations  of  Temperature  at  Different 
Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  08/02 


Slab  Depths  as 
at  4:00  A.M. 
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Figure  4.12  Typical  Variations  of  Temperature  at  Different  Slab  Depths  as 

Recorded  on  the  Test  Slabs,  Starting  on  11/19  at  4:00  P.M. 
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According  to  Bergstrom  [45],  the  temperature  at  any  given  depth  z 
below  the  surface  varies  according  to  the  following  equation: 


where 
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(4.3) 


T = a*  exp 
T = 24  hours 

t = time 

a = amplitude 

X = diffusivity  = X/yc 

X = thermal  conductivity 

c = specific  heat 

Y = weight  per  unit  volume. 

Figure  4.13  illustrates  a typical  daily  variation  in  pavement  temperature 
at  different  depths  according  to  formula  (4.3).  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
minimum  temperature  on  top  of  the  slab  occurred  at  6:00  A.M.  when  the 
maximum  negative  temperature  differential  was  also  reached.  However  the 
maximum  temperature  on  top  occurred  at  about  6:00  P.M. 

In  a recent  study  [46],  Faraggi  et  al . gave  another  expression, 
similar  in  the  general  form  to  that  of  Bergstrom's,  of  the  temperature  at 
any  depth  z at  a given  time  t,  by  solving  the  equation  (4.2)  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a sinusoidal  temperature  variation  over  a period  of  time. 
That  solution  is  expressed  as: 
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where 


T zt  temperature  at  depth  z at  instant  t 

tn  = average  temperature  of  bottom  or  surface,  or  both,  over  an 
interval  of  24  hr 

to  = range  of  temperature  variation  in  the  pavement  surface 


during  the  24-hr  interval 
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13  Typical  Daily  Temperature  Variation  Profile  at  Different  Slab 
Depths  According  to  Bergstrom's  Model. 
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T = period  of  cyclic  variation  in  temperature;  and 

a = diffusivity  coefficient. 

$ 

4.2.4  Temperature  Gradient  Analysis 

Several  methods  for  rigid  pavement  design  and  analysis  that  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  temperature  fluctuation  have  been  developed 
over  the  years.  These  methods  are  all  based,  for  simplicity,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  temperature  variation,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  slab, 
is  linear,  eventhough  the  nonlinearity  of  the  temperature  distribution 
throughout  the  slab  has  long  been  recognized.  Even  with  the  advent  of  the 
computer  age,  most  of  the  currently  used  finite-element  computer  programs 
that  allow  considerable  freedom  in  loading  configuration,  flexural  stiff- 
ness and  boundary  conditions,  such  as  WESLIQUID  [21],  WESLAYER  [21],  JSLAB 
[22],  ILLI-SLAB  [33]  and  FEACONS  [1,34],  consider  only  the  linear  tempera- 
ture  gradient  effects  on  concrete  slab. 

The  nonlinearity  of  temperature  distribution  within  the  concrete 
pavement  slab  was  first  measured  in  the  Arlington  Road  Tests  in  the  early 
1930' s [13].  In  1940,  Thomlinson  reached  the  same  conclusion  by  assuming 
a simple  harmonic  temperature  variation  at  the  slab  top  surface  in  combi- 
nation with  the  heat  flow  laws  [14]. 

Figures  4.14  through  4.25  show  the  typical  recorded  variations  in 
temperature  distribution  throughout  the  test  slab  for  various  time  of  the 
day  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  From  these  figures,  the  nonlinear- 
ity of  the  temperature  distribution  is  apparent.  According  to  Lang  [15], 
the  variations  from  the  straight  line  relationship  are  relatively  small 
and  not  important  in  the  design  and  warping  stress  computations,  and  con- 
sequently the  temperature  gradient  can  be  approximated  as  linear  for  con- 
venience. The  validity  of  such  an  assumption  and  the  effect  of  a non- 
linear temperature  gradient  on  pavement  performance  need  to  be  addressed 
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Figure  4.14  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  January 
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Figure  4.15  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  January 
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Figure  4.16  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  April 
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Figure  4.17  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  April 
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Figure  4.18  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  June 
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Figure  4.19  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  June 
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Figure  4.20  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a positive  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  July 
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Figure  4.21  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  July 
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Figure  4.22  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  August 
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Figure  4.23  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  August 
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Figure  4.24  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  November 
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Figure  4.25  Typical  Temperature  Variations  Througout  the  Test  Slab 

Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential  as 
Recorded  for  the  Month  of  November 
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and  evaluated.  Subsequently,  the  different  temperature  gradient  compo- 
nents must  be  characterized  in  order  to  isolate  the  non-linear  component 
of  it. 

The  following  subsections  deal  with  the  analysis,  evaluation  and 
mathematical  modelling  of  the  actual  temperature  gradient  and  its  differ- 
ent components.  ' 

4.2.4. 1 Typical  temperature  gradient  components.  The  temperature 
gradient  can  be  typically  divided  into  three  components:  (1)  a component 
that  causes  axial  displacement,  (2)  a component  that  causes  the  bending, 
and  (3)  the  nonlinear  component,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4.26. 

The  temperature  component  that  is  related  to  the  axial  displacement, 
as  shown  in  Figure  4.26(1),  is  taken  as  the  average  temperature  throughout 
the  slab  and  is  determined  by  computing  the  total  area  under  the  tempera- 
ture gradient  curve  and  dividing  it  by  the  depth  of  the  pavement  slab. 
The  curling  or  bending  temperature  component,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.26(2), 
is  the  linear  variation  of  temperature  which  would  produce  the  same  moment 
as  the  moment  of-the  area  remained  after  subtracting  the  average  area  from 
the  total  area  under  the  gradient  curve.  The  nonlinear  temperature,  as 
shown  in  Figure  4.26(3),  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  two  previous 
temperature  components  from  the  total  temperature  profile. 

4. 2. 4. 2 Mathematical  modeling  of  the  thermal  gradient.  In  order  to 
isolate  and  study  the  effect  of  the  nonlinearity  of  temperature  variation, 
a mathematical  model  was  used.  From  an  analysis  of  the  temperature  data, 
it  appeared  that  a quadratic  equation  could  be  used  to  express  the 
temperature  as  a function  of  slab  depth.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figures 
4.27  through  4.37.  The  general  form  of  the  equation  is: 

t = A + By  + Cy^ 


(4.5) 
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Figure  4.26  Typical  Temperature  Variation  Profile  Throughout  a Slab  and  its  Three  Components,  (1) 

Component  causing  Axial  Displacement,  (2)  Component  Causing  Bending  and  (3)  Non-linear 
Temperature  Component. 
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SLRB  TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F5 


Figure  4.27  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  January 
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SLRB  TEMPERATURE  C deg . F3 


Figure  4.28  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  January 
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SLRB  TEMPERATURE  C deg . F5 


Figure  4.29  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  April 
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Figure  4.30  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  June 
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SLAB  TEMPERATURE  Cdeg.  F) 


Figure  4.31  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  June 
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SLRB  TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F3 


Figure  4.32  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a positive  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  July 
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SLRB  TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F5 


Figure  4.33  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  July 
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SLRB  TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F5 


Figure  4.34  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  August 
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Figure  4.35  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  August 
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Figure  4.36  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Positive  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  November 
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SLRB  TEMPERBTURE  C deg . F5 


Figure  4.37  Computed  vs.  Measured  Temperature  Variations  Throughout  the 

Test  Slab  Corresponding  to  a Negative  Temperature  Differential 
as  Recorded  for  the  Month  of  November 
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where: 

t = temperature  in  deg.  F 

y = slab  depth,  with  y = 0 at  top  and  y = d at  bottom 
The  factors  A,B,  and  C are  determined  by  fitting  three  measured  tem- 
peratures across  the  slab  depth  to  the  quadratic  equation.  If  these  three 
temperature  readings  were  taken  at  the  top  (tj,  at  the  middle  (t^)  and  at 

the  bottom  of  the  slab  (tj,),  the  factors  A,  B and  C would  be  defined  as 
fol 1 ows : 

A = tt 

B = (4t^  - 3t,  - tj/d 
C = 2(t,  + tb  - 2t^)/d^ 

Table  4.1  summarizes  the  representative  values  of  these  coefficients 
A,  B and  C as  well  as  the  corresponding  temperature  differentials  for  a 
daily  cycle  at  various  time  periods. 

The  temperature  component  causing  axial  displacement  is  determined 
by  integrating  the  temperature  across  the  section  and  dividing  the  inte- 
gral (area  under  the  curve)  by  the  slab  thickness  as  follows: 

t...  - (-g  1 (A  * By  + Cy^)  dy 

= A + B(d/2)  + C(dV3)  (4.6) 

The  temperature  component  causing  bending  of  the  slab  is  determined 
by  taking  the  moment  of  the  area  remained  after  subtracting  the  axial  com- 
ponent from  the  total  area  under  the  curve,  and  then  finding  a linear  tem- 
perature distribution  which  would  produce  the  same  moment. 

The  moment  is  taken  with  respect  to  the  mid-depth  of  the  slab 
let  y'  = (d/2)  - y such  that: 
if  y = 0 then  y'  = d/2 
and  if  y = d then  y'  = -(d/2) 
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Table  4.1  Representative  Values  of  the  Coefficients  A,  B and  C of  the 

Quadratic  Equation  (4.5)  as  Computed  for  a Daily  Cycle  at 
Various  Time  Periods. 


Period 

of 

the 

Year 

Typical 

Daily 

Cycle 

Time 

A 

B 

C 

Temp. 

Diff. 

DT 

Jan. 

11:00  am 

53.03836 

-1.45816 

0.149795 

0.99 

12:00  pm 

58.47224 

-2.33591 

0.183673 

6.15 

01:00  pm 

62.11836 

-2.58102 

0.172653 

9.24 

02:00  pm 

63.05142 

-2.13142 

0.12 

9.46 

06:00  pm 

53.80979 

1.010408 

-0.05020 

- 5.03 

08:00  pm 

50.41081 

1.408367 

-0.05918 

- 7.88 

10:00  pm 

47.97265 

1.578979 

-0.06163 

- 9.22 

00:00  am 

46.37285 

1.477142 

-0.04 

-10.05 

02:00  am 

44.24959 

1.669387 

-0.04897 

-11.06 

04:00  am 

42.90612 

1.734897 

-0.05102 

-11.48 

06:00  am 

41.67204 

1.671632 

-0.04367 

-11.51 

08:00  am 

40.90163 

1.413877 

-0.01551 

- 3.37 

April 

10:00  am 

81.88979 

-3.67959 

0.289795 

9.64 

12:00  pm 

96.68979 

-5.40816 

0.318367 

22.88 

01:00  pm 

100.9938 

-5.25918 

0.265306 

25.84 

02:00  pm 

103.2591 

-4.87551 

0.216326 

26.36 

04:00  pm 

96.38571 

-1.88571 

-1.2E-15 

16.97 

08:00  pm 

75.46938 

2.189795 

-0.15918 

- 6.81 

10:00  pm 

71.16326 

2.159183 

-0.12244 

- 9.51 

00:00  am 

68.1 

1.985714 

-0.08571 

-10.93 

02:00  am 

65.18571 

2.1 

-0.08571 

-11.96 

04:00  am 

62.58367 

2.089795 

-0.07346 

-12.86 

06:00  am 

59.73469 

2.130612 

-0.06530 

-13.89 

no 


Table  4.1  Continued. 


Period 

of 

the 

Ypar 

Typical 

Daily 

Cycle 

Timp 

A 

B 

C 

Temp. 

Diff. 

DT 

June 

09:00  am 

98.73816 

-3.31775 

0.239591 

10.45 

11:00  am 

112.3161 

-4.91938 

0.263265 

22.95 

01:00  pm 

122.8802 

-5.95183 

0.281632 

30.75 

03:00  pm 

109.18 

-0.35714 

-0.14285 

14.78 

05:00  pm 

115.2114 

-2.54857 

0.057142 

18.31 

07:00  pm 

101.2197 

1.123265 

-0.17306 

3.91 

08:00  pm 

96.50530 

1.727959 

-0.18326 

- 0.71 

10:00  pm 

91.15979 

1.796122 

-0.13591 

- 5.16 

00:00  am 

87.80530 

1.662244 

-0.09755 

- 7.06 

02:00  am 

85.18428 

1.605714 

-0.08 

- 7.97 

04:00  am 

83.61408 

1.368979 

-0.05306 

- 8.02 

06:00  am 

82.31448 

1.246734 

-0.04122 

- 7.88 

July 

08:00  pm 

93.28367 

1.546938 

-0.13061 

- 3.34 

10:00  pm 

88.70204 

1.924489 

-0.12653 

- 7.07 

00:00  am 

85.86122 

1.948979 

-0.11020 

- 8.61 

02:00  am 

83.36530 

2.040816 

-0.10612 

- 9.77 

04:00  am 

81.22653 

2.075510 

-0.10204 

-10.41 

06:00  am 

79.72857 

1.957142 

-0.08571 

-10.67 

08:00  am 

80.61428 

1.214285 

-0.02857 

- 8.61 

10:00  am 

93.53673 

-2.34489 

0.208163 

4.24 

12:00  pm 

107.3326 

-4.75102 

0.318367 

16.97 

01:00  pm 

114.0122 

-5.66734 

0.355102 

22.24 

02:30  pm 

121.0408 

-5.96734 

0.326530 

27.26 

04:00  pm 

123.0183 

-5.05102 

0.232653 

26.61 

06:00  pm 

115.7877 

-2.00408 

0.016326 

16.71 

08:00  pm 

100.6693 

1.846938 

-0.21632 

0.9 

Ill 


Table  4.1  Continued. 


Period 

of 

the 

Ypar 

Typical 

Daily 

Cycle 

Timp 

A 

B 

C 

Temp. 

Diff. 

DT 

August 

09:00  am 

90.99591 

-0.14897 

0.053061 

- 2.96 

10:00  am 

99.17551 

-2.37959 

0.204081 

4.88 

12:00  pm 

113.1510 

-4.64489 

0.293877 

18 

02:00  pm 

121.2836 

-5.05306 

0.269387 

23.66 

03:16  pm 

127.6326 

-5.95102 

0.318367 

27.77 

05:00  pm 

118.0204 

-2.72653 

0.106122 

15.94 

07:00  pm 

105.1408 

1.346938 

-0.18775 

3.08 

08:00  pm 

101.8367 

1.526530 

-0.16326 

- 0.51 

10:00  pm 

95.61836 

2.148979 

-0.16734 

- 5.79 

00:00  am 

91.83877 

2.208163 

-0.14693 

- 7.97 

02:00  am 

89.88979 

1.920408 

-0.11020 

- 8.36 

04:00  am 

87.81632 

1.881632 

-0.09795 

- 9 

06:00  am 

86.3 

1.785714 

-0.08571 

- 9.13 

08:00  am 

86.66326 

1.173469 

-0.03673 

- 7.59 

Nov. 

08:00  pm 

61.90224 

2.138367 

-0.13061 

- 8.66 

10:00  pm 

59.27816 

2.189387 

-0.11755 

-10.18 

12:00  am 

56.61142 

2.257142 

-0.10857 

-11.52 

02:00  am 

54.90693 

2.133265 

-0.09020 

-11.89 

04:00  am 

53.41183 

2.090612 

-0.08244 

-12.14 

06:00  am 

52.31469 

2.009183 

-0.07387 

-12.1 

07:00  am 

51.39204 

2.085918 

-0.07795 

-12.46 

09:00  am 

60.78142 

-0.96714 

0.145714 

- 3.1 

10:00  am 

68.82632 

-2.87265 

0.256326 

5.09 

12:00  pm 

82.05326 

-4.76653 

0.323265 

16.71 

01:18  pm 

87.53387 

-4.97346 

0.299591 

20.49 

02:00  pm 

87.79612 

-4.26510 

0.228979 

19.84 

04:00  pm 

74.87102 

0.336530 

-0.09755 

4.87 
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Since  = A + By  + Cy^  (4.7) 

and  = A + B(d/2)  + C{d^  /3)  (4.8) 

therefore  = By  + Cy^  - B(d/2)  - C(dV3)  (4.9) 

furthermore,  with  y = (d/2)  - y' 

the  expression  (4.9)  becomes 

ttotai  - t«,i3,  = -C(dVl2)  - (B  + Cd)y'+  Cy'^  (4. 10) 

The  moment,  taken  with  respect  to  slab  mid-depth,  will  be  then  as  follows: 

/•d/2 

M = = -(B  + Cd)dVl2  (4.11) 

For  a linear  temperature  distribution  with  a maximum  magnitude  of 
Tcuriingj  the  moment  caused  by  this  temperature  distribution  is: 

M = 2T,„,i„,(d/4)(d/3)  = T,„Hi„g(dV6)  (4.12) 

By  setting  this  moment  to  be  equal  to  the  moment  as  expressed  in 
equation  (4.11),  at  any  depth  y,  can  be  solved  to  be: 

tcuriino  = (B  + cd)[y  - (d/2)]  (4.13) 


Lastly,  the  nonlinear  temperature  component  is  determined  as 
follows: 

tnonlineaf  ~ t^o^gi  tg^jgi  t^y^n^g 

= C[y2  - dy  + (dV6)]  (4.14) 

From  this  expression,  it  is  apparent  that,  if  the  coefficient  C is 
positive,  the  extreme  fibers  of  the  slab  would  tend  to  expand.  This  con- 
dition is  reversed  if  the  coefficient  C is  negative.  Furthermore,  it  can 
also  be  seen  from  Table  4.1  that  this  coefficient  C,  and  subsequently  the 
non-linear  temperature  component,  is  not  directly  correlated  to  the  tem- 
perature differential. 


In  the  case  of  the  assumption  of  a linear  temperature  gradient, 
where  the  coefficient  C is  zero,  two  temperature  components  only  remain. 
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i.e.,  (1)  temperature  component  related  to  axial  displacement  and  (2)  the 
curling  temperature  component  related  to  slab  bending. 

Following  the  same  procedure  as  stated  previously,  these  two  compo- 
nents can  be  determined  by  the  following  equations: 

t,xiai  = A + B(d/2)  (4.15) 

tcurlino  = B[y  - (d/2)]  (4.16) 

4. 2. 4. 3 Comparison  with  other  models.  Various  models  for  predicting 
temperatures  in  concrete  pavements  have  been  developed  by  researchers  such 
as  Thomlinson  [14],  Barber  [47],  Bergstrom  [45],  Thompson  [48]  and  Hsieh 
et  al  [49].  The  one  presented  by  Hsieh  is  a three-dimensional  computer 
model  that  uses  the  finite-difference  scheme  of  Beam  and  Warming  [50]. 
The  model  is  based  on  the  coupled  theories  of  heat-moisture  conduction 
through  a semi -finite,  isotropic  and  homogeneous  porous  medium.  The  input 
required  for  this  computer  program  are  weather  data  and  the  material 
properties  of  the  concrete  and  soil. 

A comparison  made  between  the  computed  temperature  variations  using 
this  computer  model  and  the  quadratic  equation  (4.5)  is  illustrated  in 
Figures  4.38  through  4.41.  The  predicted  temperature  variations  from 
Hsieh' s model  match  well  with  those  from  the  quadratic  equation  unless 
there  is  a drastic  change  in  temperature  at  the  top  two  inches  of  the  slab 
as  it  can  be  seen  in  Figures  4.39  and  4.41.  In  that  case,  if  the  tempera- 
ture differential  is  positive,  the  quadratic  equation  gives  comparatively 
higher  temperatures  at  the  top  half  of  the  slab  and  lower  temperatures  at 
the  lower  half.  This  observation  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  a negative 
temperature  differential. 


SLRB  DEPTH  C f ee O 
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TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F3 


Figure  4.38  Predicted  Temperature  Distribution  Throughout  the  Slab  Depth 

Using,  Respectively,  the  Quadratic  Equation  and  Hsieh's  Model 
for  Full-Sun  Simulation  at  5:00  A.M. 
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TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F5 


Figure  4.39  Predicted  Temperature  Distribution  Throughout  the  Slab  Depth 

Using,  Respectively,  the  Quadratic  Equation  and  Hsieh's  Model 
for  Full-Sun  Simulation  at  8:00  A.M. 
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TEMPERRTURE  C deg . F3 


Figure  4.40  Predicted  Temperature  Distribution  Throughout  the  Slab  Depth 

Using,  Respectively,  the  Quadratic  Equation  and  Hsieh's  Model 
for  Full-Sun  Simulation  at  2:00  P.M. 
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TEMPERRTURE  C deg . ED 


Figure  4.41  Predicted  Temperature  Distribution  Throughout  the  Slab  Depth 

Using,  Respectively,  the  Quadratic  Equation  and  Hsieh's  Model 
for  Full-Sun  Simulation  at  6:00  P.M. 
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4.3  In  Situ  Measurements  of  Thermal -Induced 
Pavement  Deflection  Profile 

4.3.1  Introduction 

It  is  well  known  that  a temperature  and/or  moisture  difference  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  of  a concrete  slab  results  in  change  of  shape 
called  warping  or  curling,  which  is  a prominent  parameter  in  the  analysis 
of  concrete  pavements  behavior.  It  causes  the  corners  and  edges  to  rise 
and  fall,  relatively  to  the  center,  thus  affecting  the  conditions  of  slab 
support.  A maximum  vertical  movement  of  0.25  inches  at  corners  of  slabs 
was  recorded  at  the  Bates  Experimental  Station  in  the  early  1920s  [8]. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  the  concrete  slab  tends  to  dome  up  when  its 
top  surface  is  warmer  than  its  bottom.  With  a reversal  of  relative  tem- 
peratures, the  edges  and  joints  may  lift.  The  conceptual  presentation  of 
these  relative  concrete  pavement  responses  to  temperature  differentials 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  4.42. 

In  view  of  this  phenomenon,  a field  testing  program  was  carried  out 
to  investigate  the  significant  and  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  tem- 
perature on  the  concrete  slab  behavior.  Internal  slab  temperature  distri- 
butions and  in  situ  thermal -induced  vertical  displacements,  in  the  absence 
of  loads  other  than  gravity,  at  selected  locations  on  the  test  slab  sur- 
face were  measured  at  various  time.  The  equipment  and  testing  methodology 
were  presented  in  section  3.3.  The  intent  of  this  task  is  to  provide  in 
situ  measurements  establishing  the  continuous  concrete  slab  profile  rela- 
tive variations  as  a consequence  of  daily  fluctuations  in  thermal  gradient 
and  moisture. 

The  following  section  presents  the  findings  and  the  analysis  of  the 
data  collected  during  this  investigation. 
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Figure  4.42  Conceptual  Presentation  of  Concrete  Slab  Response  to  Thermal 

Gradient,  (a)  Upward  Slab  Curling  and  (b)  Downward  Slab  Cur- 
ling 
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4.3.2  Test  Results  Analysis 

As  stated  previously,  a major  consequence  of  the  temperature  gradi- 
ent occurring  in  the  concrete  slab  during  a normal  day  is  the  slab 
tendency  to  curl  upwards  if  the  concrete  surface  is  hotter  than  the 
bottom,  and  downwards  if  the  top  surface  is  cooler  than  the  bottom.  This 
will  cause  the  deflections  measured  near  the  edge  and  in  the  center  of  the 
slab,  respectively,  to  be  different. 

Figures  4.43  through  4.56  illustrate  the  relative  slab  deflection 
profiles  as  measured  on  the  test  slab.  It  is  noticeable  from  these  fi- 
gures that  a change  in  temperature  differential  induces  a change  in  the 
slab  profile.  This  is  more  apparent  when  the  deflection  measurements 
corresponding  to  the  lowest  temperature  differential  recorded  were  used  as 
reference  for  each  field  test  as  shown  in  Figures  4.53  through  4.56. 

A maximum  deflection  variation  of  approximately  1/4  of  an  inch  was 
measured  at  the  center  of  the  slab  during  the  month  of  November  when  the 
temperature  differential  increased  from  2 to  15°F. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  measured  slab  profile  variations  are 
induced  by  temperature  and  moisture  changes.  However,  since  the  moisture 
fluctuation  was  not  monitored,  its  effect  on  these  measurements,  even 
though,  apparent  can  not  be  accurately  determined. 

The  low  magnitude  of  the  theoretical  curling  computed  using  the 
FEACONS  IV  program  and  summarized  in  Tables  4.2  to  4.5  as  compared  to  the 
measured  curling  suggests  that  the  model  used  in  this  program  to  determine 
the  curling  due  to  temperature  gradient  and  slab  weight  was  not  be 
adequate. 
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Distance  from  Slab  Center  Cft.D 


Figure  4.43  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal 

Direction  Referenced  to  the  Slab  Joint  Center  as  Measured  on 
the  Month  of  July 
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Figure  4.44  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal 

Direction  Referenced  to  the  Slab  Joint  Center  as  Measured  on 
the  Month  of  November 
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Figure  4.45  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal 

Direction  Referenced  to  the  Slab  Joint  Center  as  Measured  on 
the  Month  of  May 
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Dislanc©  from  Slob  Center  Cft.) 


Figure  4.46  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Transversal 

Direction  Referenced  to  the  Slab  Edge  Center  as  Measured  on 
the  Month  of  July 
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Distance  from  Slab  Center  Cft.D 


Figure  4.47  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Transversal 

Direction  Referenced  to  the  Slab  Edge  Center  as  Measured  on 
the  Month  of  September 
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Distance  from  Slab  Center  Cft.) 


Figure  4.48  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Transversal 

Direction  Referenced  to  the  Slab  Edge  Center  as  Measured  on 
the  Month  of  November 
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Distance  from  Joint  Center  Cft.) 


Figure  4.49  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Joint  Direction 

Referenced  to  the  Slab  Joint  Corner  as  Measured  on  the  Month 
of  July 
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□istoncQ  from  Joint  Center  Cft-D 


Figure  4.50  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Joint  Direction 

Referenced  to  the  Slab  Joint  Corner  as  Measured  on  the  Month 
of  November 
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Distance  from  Joint  Center  Cft.5 


Figure  4.51  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Joint  Direction 

Referenced  to  the  Slab  Joint  Corner  as  Measured  on  the  Month 
of  May 
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Figure  4.52  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal 

Direction  Using  the  Data  Corresponding  to  a Temperature 
Differential  of  -6°F  as  a Reference  as  Measured  on  the  Month 
of  July 
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Distance  from  Slab  Center  Cft.D 


Figure  4.53  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal 

Direction  Using  the  Data  Corresponding  to  a Temperature 
Differential  of  2°F  as  a Reference  as  Measured  on  the  Month  of 
November 
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□istanc©  from  Slob  Center  Cft.D 


Figure  4.54  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Transversal 

Direction  Using  the  Data  Corresponding  to  a Temperature 
Differential  of  3°F  as  a Reference  as  Measured  on  the  Month  of 
July 
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Distance  from  Slab  Center  Cft.D 


Figure  4.55  Test  Slab  Profile  Variations  Along  the  Slab  Transversal 

Direction  Using  the  Data  Corresponding  to  a Temperature 
Differential  of  10°F  as  a Reference  as  Measured  on  the  Month 
of  September 


Table  4.2  Respective  Analytical  Deflections,  in  inches,  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal  Centerline  as  Computed 

Using  FEACONS  IV  Program  for  Various  Temperature  Conditions 
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Table  4.3  Respective  Analytical  Deflections,  in  inches,  Along  the  Slab  Transverse  Centerline  as  Computed 

Using  FEACONS  IV  Program  for  Various  Temperature  Conditions 
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CHAPTER  5 

NON-LINEAR  TEMPERATURE  GRADIENT  EFFECT  ON 
STRUCTURAL  RESPONSE  OF  RIGID  PAVEMENTS 


5.1  Introduction 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  critical  stresses  in  concrete  pave- 
ments result  from  the  combined  effects  of  pavement  warping  and  superim- 
posed traffic  loads.  The  computation  of  such  stresses  has  conventionally 
been  made  based  on  the  assumption  of  a linear  thermal  gradient.  The  fact 
that  the  various  methods  for  rigid  pavement  design  and  analysis  that  have 

been  developed  over  the  years,  including  the  most  currently  used  finite- 

« 

element  computer  models  such  as  WESLIQUID  [21],  WESLAYER  [21],  JSLAB  [22], 
ILLI-SLAB  [33]  and  FEACONS  [1,34],  are  based  on  this  convenient  concept  is 
mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  temperature  variations  in 
concrete  slabs  and  the  complexity  of  the  analysis  that  takes  into  account 
the  non-linear  thermal  gradient  effects.  A better  understanding  of  this 
nonlinearity  may  help  in  the  understanding  of  some  of  the  existing  prob- 
lems in  concrete  pavement  behavior  and  provide  better  guidelines  for  de- 
sign and  analysis  of  concrete  pavements. 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  an  experimental  and  analytical 
study  to  determine  the  effect  of  a non-linear  temperature  gradient  on  the 

behavior  of  a typical  concrete  pavement  in  Florida. 

$ 

5.2  FEACONS  IV  Computer  Program 

An  essential  analytical  tool,  a computer  program  named  FEACONS  IV 
(Finite  Element  Analysis  of  CONcrete  Slabs,  version  IV),  developed  at  the 
University  of  Florida  to  analyze  the  response  of  a concrete  pavement 
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system  subjected  to  a combination  of  applied  loads  and  temperature  changes 
[1,34],  was  used  during  the  course  of  this  study  to  compute  the  bending 
stresses  in  the  case  of  a linear  temperature  distribution  throughout  the 
concrete  pavement  depth. 

Prior  to  its  use,  and  as  part  of  this  research  work,  the  effective- 
ness and  suitability  of  this  analytical  model  in  realistically  analyzing 
the  behavior  of  concrete  pavements  was  first  evaluated  and  checked  as  de- 
scribed in  chapter  7. 

This  section  describes  the  basic  features  and  the  computational  pro- 
cedures of  the  FEACONS  IV  program. 

5.2.1  Basic  Features  of  FEACONS  IV 

In  analyzing  the  response  of  a concrete  pavement  system  subjected  to 
a combination  of  concentrated  and  distributed  loads  the  FEACONS  IV  comput- 
er program  considers  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  weight  of  the  concrete  slabs. 

2.  The  subgrade  voids  beneath  the  concrete  slabs. 

3.  The  effects  of  joints. 

§ 

4.  The  looseness  of  the  dowel  bars. 

5.  The  effects  of  edges. 

6.  The  effects  of  temperature  differentials  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  slabs. 

7.  Nonlinear  subgrade  response  characteristics. 

8.  Composite  slabs  made  up  of  two  different  layers  bonded  together. 

9.  A stiff  subbase  or  base  layer  between  the  concrete  slabs  and  the 
subgrade. 

The  output  of  the  program  could  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  The  initial  deflections  of  concrete  slabs  due  to  their  own  weight 
and  temperature  effects. 
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2.  The  deflections  of  concrete  slabs  due  to  applied  loads. 

3.  The  moments  in  the  concrete  slabs. 

4.  The  stresses  and  principal  stresses  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
si abs. 

5.  The  maximum  deflection,  moments,  stresses  and  principal  stresses  in 
the  concrete  slabs. 

5.2.2  Modeling  of  a Concrete  Pavement  in  FEACONS  IV 

5.2.2. 1 Modeling  of  a Concrete  Slab.  The  response  characteristics 
of  a concrete  slab  are  influenced  mainly  by  its  two  adjacent  slabs,  thus 
it  is  usually  adequate  to  model  a concrete  pavement  as  a three-slab 
system. 

In  that  order  of  idea,  a jointed  concrete  pavement  is  modeled  in 
FEACONS  IV  as  a three-slab  system  while  a slab  is  considered  as  an  as- 
semblage of  rectangular  plate  bending  elements  with  three  degrees  of  free- 
dom per  node.  These  three  degrees  of  freedom  at  each  node  consist  of  (1) 
a lateral  deflection,  w,  (2)  a rotation  about  the  x-axis,  0*,  and  (3)  a 
rotation  about  the  y-axis,  0y.  Therefore,  the  corresponding  forces  at  each 
node  are  (1)  the  downward  force,  f„,  (2)  the  moment  in  the  x direction,  f,*, 
and  (3)  the  moment  in  the  y direction,  f,y.  A typical  rectangular  plate 
element  and  its  corresponding  nodal  forces  and  displacements  are  shown  in 
Figure  5.1. 

The  three  displacements  at  node  i can  be  denoted  as: 


(b  . 

T XI 

(j)  . 


(5.1-a) 


The  twelve  nodal  displacement  of  the  element  can  be  denoted  as: 


u®  = 


u. 


(5.1-b) 
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ELEMENT  DIMENSIONS 


Figure  5.1  A Typical  Rectangular  Plate  Element 
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The  forces  at  node  i can  be  denoted  as: 

t 


\fw] 


(5.2-a) 


The  twelve  nodal  forces  of  the  element  can  be  denoted  as: 


The  twelve  nodal  displacements  are  related  to  the  twelve  nodal 
forces  by  the  element  stiffness  matrix,  k,  as  follow: 

r = k u®  (5.3) 

Explicit  expressions  for  the  element  stiffness  matrix,  as  evaluated 
by  Zienkiewicz  [36],  are  used  in  FEACONS  IV  program  to  generate  the  ele- 
ment stiffness  matrices  of  the  respective  rectangular  plate  elements  con- 
sidered to  model  a homogeneous  slab  and  a composite  slab. 

5. 2. 2. 2 Modeling  of  a Stiff  Subbase  Layer.  The  program  has  the  op- 
tion of  considering  a stiff  subbase  as  a separate  layer  but  in  full  con- 
tact and  unbonded  to  the  concrete  slabs.  In  such  a case,  the  subbase  is 
modeled  similarly  to  the  concrete  slab  as  a thin  plate.  Thus,  a same  ex- 
pression as  for  an  isotropic  material  is  used  to  generate  the  element 
stiffness  matrices  for  this  layer. 

5. 2. 2. 3 Modeling  of  the  Subqrade.  The  subgrade  is  assumed  as  a 
Winkler  foundation  modeled  by  a series  of  vertical  springs  at  the  nodes 
while  the  subgrade  voids  are  modeled  as  initial  gaps  between  the  slab  and 
the  springs  at  the  specified  nodes.  If  a gap  exists,  a spring  stiffness 
of  zero  would  be  used.  Either  a linear  or  a nonlinear  load-deformation 
relationship  for  the  springs  can  be  specified.  In  the  linear  case,  the 
subgrade  stiffness  remains  constant  as  long  as  the  slab  and  the  subgrade 
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are  in  full  contact  with  one  another.  However,  in  the  nonlinear  case,  a 
load-deformation  relationship  of  the  following  form  is  used: 

F = Ad  + Bd^  (5.4) 

where: 

F = force/area 
d = deflection 

A and  B = coefficients  to  be  specified  in  the  input. 

The  subgrade  stiffness  is  thus  equal  to  A + 2Bd,  which  varies  with  the 
deflection. 

5. 2. 2. 4 Modeling  of  Joints  and  Edges.  Load  transfers  across  the 
joints  are  modeled  by  linear  and  rotational  springs  connecting  the  slabs 
at  the  nodes  of  the  elements  along  the  joints.  Frictional  effects  at  the 
edges  are  modeled  by  linear  springs  at  the  nodes  along  the  edges.  Loose- 
ness of  the  dowel  bars  is  modeled  by  a specified  slip  distance  such  that 
shear  and  moment  stiffnesses  become  fully  effective  only  when  the  slip 
distance  is  overcome. 

5. 2. 2. 5 Equivalent  Nodal  Loads  Due  to  Uniform  Distributed  Loads. 
When  a uniform  distributed  load  q is  applied  on  a rectangular  plate 
bending  element,  the  equivalent  nodal  loads  can  be  derived  to  be: 


fc  = 4 abq 


1/4 

-±)/l2 

a/l2 

1/4 

b/12 

a/12 

1/4 

-b/12 


-a/12 


(5.5) 
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The  above  expression  is  used  by  FEACONS  IV  in  computing  the  equiva- 
lent nodal  loads  due  to  uniform  distributed  loads. 

5. 2. 2. 6 Equivalent  Nodal  Loads  Due  to  Uniform  Temperature  Gradients. 
When  the  temperature  varies  linearly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rectangular  plate  element  with  a temperature  differential  of  AT,  the 
equivalent  nodal  loads  can  be  evaluated  to  be: 


0 

a 

-b 

0 


Et^  aAT 
12 (1  - u) 


-a 

-b 

0 


a 

b 

0 

-a 

b 


(5.6) 


where: 

a = Coefficient  of  thermal  expansion 
AT  = (Temperature  at  top)  - (Temperature  at  bottom) 
t = Thickness  of  plate  element 

For  a composite  element  made  up  of  a top  layer  with  a thickness  of 
ti  and  an  elastic  modulus  of  Ei,  bonded  to  a bottom  layer  with  a thickness 
of  tz  and  an  elastic  modulus  E2,  the  equivalent  nodal  loads  due  to  the  same 
temperature  differential  of  AT  can  be  derived  to  be: 
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0 ■ 
a 

-b 

0 


El  aAr 
(1-u)  t 


-a 

-b 

0 


a 

b 

0 

-a 

b 


(5.7) 


where: 


t = 

Total  thickness  of  the 

composite  slab. 

El  = 

(5.8) 

7^1  = 

t^3/l2  + 

( ^2  + tj2 

-~z)^ 

(5.9) 

^2  = 

t23/l2  + 

(z  - 

(5.10) 

z = 

{t^  + 

+ t^)  / 

+ &2  (E2/E^)]}/2 

(5.11) 

Equations  5.6  and  5.7  are  used  in  FEACONS  IV  to  compute  the  equiv- 
alent  nodal  loads  due  to  uniform  temperature  gradients  in  homogeneous 
slabs  and  composite  slabs,  respectively. 

5.2.3  FEACONS  IV  Computational  Procedures 

The  computational  procedures  performed  by  FEACONS  IV  program  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  subsections. 

5.2.3. 1 Computation  of  slab  deflections.  An  incremental  procedure 
is  used  in  computing  the  respective  slab  deflections  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  slabs,  thermal  gradients  and  applied  loads. 
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The  equivalent  nodal  force  vector,  F,  due  to  the  slab  weight, 
thermal  gradient  or  applied  loads  is  first  computed.  Then  the  force 
vector  is  divided  by  the  specified  number  of  increments  to  obtain  the 
incremental  load  vector,  AF.  The  deflections,  AU  caused  by  the  incre- 
mental force  vector  are  computed  from  the  stiffness  equation  given  below: 

K (AU)  = AF  (5.12) 

where: 

K = Global  stiffness  matrix. 

AU  = Vector  of  incremental  nodal  deflections. 

AF  = Vector  of  incremental  nodal  forces. 

The  global  stiffness  matrix,  K,  is  constructed  from  the  respective 
stiffness  matrices  of  the  element,  the  joint  spring  elements,  the  edge  and 
the  subgrade  springs,  depending  upon  to  the  finite  element  mesh  selected 
and  the  deflections  of  the  slab. 

After  each  computation  of  incremental  deflections,  the  global  stiff- 
ness matrix  K is  modified  according  to  the  new  deflection  positions  of  the 
slab.  The  new  K is  then  used  to  compute  the  next  set  of  incremental  de- 
flections. The  computed  incremental  deflections  are  then  summed  up  to  ob- 
tain the  total  induced  deflections. 

The  weight  of  the  slabs  is  modeled  as  a uniform  distributed  load. 
The  structure  force  vector  due  to  the  weight  of  the  slabs  is  constructed 
from  the  force  vectors  of  the  plate  elements  due  to  a uniform  distributed 
load.  The  structure  force  vector  due  to  the  effect  of  the  thermal  gradi- 
ent  is  generated  from  the  equivalent  nodal  forces  on  a plate  element  due 
to  a uniform  thermal  gradient.  The  structure  force  vector  due  to  applied 
loads  is  constructed  from  the  concentrated  nodal  forces  and  the  element 
force  vector  due  to  uniform  distributed  loads. 
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5. 2. 3. 2 Computation  of  internal  moment  intensities.  The  internal 
moments  per  unit  length  at  the  nodes  are  calculated  from  the  final  nodal 
deflections.  The  nodal  deflections  for  each  element  are  first  extracted 
from  the  final  structure  deflection  vector  and  then  used  to  compute  the 
internal  moment  intensities  of  the  element  at  the  nodes.  The  internal  mo- 
ment intensities  at  the  nodes  of  each  element  are  computed  according  to 
the  following  equation: 


where: 


Mi 

Mj 

Ml, 

Ml 


(5.13) 


M 
y 

M 

xy\  1 


moment  intensities  at  node  i. 


u®  = element  nodal  displacements. 

S = stress  matrix 

For  homogeneous  slabs,  the  computed  moment  intensities  at  each  node  are 
then  adjusted  for  the  curvatures  due  to  thermal  gradients  according  to  the 
following  expression: 


\M  1 

\M  1 

— 

y 
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_ xy_ 

adjusted 

M 

Ay, 

+ 

initial 


Et^  aAr 
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(5.14) 


For  composite  slabs,  the  computed  moment  intensities  are  adjusted  as: 


IM  1 

» 

\M  1 

— 
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. xyj 

adjusted 
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+ 

initial 


El  aAt 
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0 


(5.15) 


where  all  the  variables  are  as  defined  earlier. 

The  moment  intensities  at  each  node  are  the  two  bending  moment  in- 
tensities Mx  and  My,  and  the  twisting  moment  intensity  Mxy.  Mx  is  the 
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bending  moment  intensity  due  to  a^,  flexural  stress  in  the  x direction. 
My  is  due  to  Oy,  flexural  stress  in  the  y direction.  M^y  is  due  to  Txy, 
shearing  stress  in  the  xy  direction. 

Two  elements  that  are  incident  at  the  same  node  may  have  different 
moment  intensities  for  that  node.  This  is  because  that  only  continuity  of 
nodal  displacements  is  required  and  that  the  moment  intensities  are  depen- 
dent on  the  individual  geometry  of  an  element  and  thus  are  unique  for  an 
individual  element. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  representative  values  of  moment  intensities 
at  a node,  the  program  calculates  the  average  values  of  the  moment  inten- 
sities as  computed  from  the  adjoining  elements,  and  uses  them  for  computa- 
tion of  stresses. 

5. 2. 3. 3 Computation  of  stresses.  Flexural  and  shearing  stresses  are 
calculated  from  the  moment  intensities  by  using  classical  thin  plate 
theory.  The  stresses  at  the  top  of  the  slab  are  computed  by  the  following 


equations: 

For  Homogeneous  Slabs 

Oy,  = -6M,yt^  (5.16) 

Oy  = -6My/t^  (5.17) 

Txy=  6MVt"  (5.18) 

For  Composite  Slabs 

Oy,  = -{t-z)M^E^^/EI  (5.19) 

Oy  = - (t-^)  MyE^/EI  (5.20) 

Txy-  {t-~E)M^E^/m  (5.21) 


The  stresses  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab  are  computed  by  the  following 
equations: 

For  Homogeneous  Slabs 

Oy,  = 6 Mx/t^ 


(5.22) 
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CTy  = 6 My/t^ 

(5.23) 

« 

Txy  = -6  Mxy/t^ 

(5.24) 

For  Composite  Slabs 

CTx  = zM^E^ ! El 

(5.25) 

Oy  = zMyE^  / El 

(5.26) 

Txy  = —ZM^E2  /ex 

(5.27) 

In  the  above  equations  (5.16  through  5.27),  all  the  variables  are  as  de- 
fined earlier. 

The  program  computes  the  principal  stresses  from  the  flexural  and 

shear  stresses  using  the  classical  Mohr  Circle  theory.  The  program  can 

also  obtain  the  maximum  deflections,  moments,  stresses  and  principal 

stresses  for  specified  regions  of  interests. 

$ 

5.3  Thermal  Stress  Analysis 

5.3.1  Comparison  Study  of  Linear  Thermal  Gradient  Induced  Stresses 

As  reviewed  in  Chapter  2,  several  empirical  or  semi -empirical 
methods  of  determining  thermal  warping  stresses  have  been  proposed  as 
early  as  1926  when  Westergaard  presented  his  well  known  mathematical 
analysis  on  the  subject. 

Using  Westergaard's  concepts,  Royall  D.  Bradbury  developed  equations 
for  the  computation  of  the  temperature- induced  warping  stresses  at  differ- 
ent positions  of  concrete  pavement  slabs  [12]. 

In  this  section,  the  thermal  stresses  caused  by  the  respective  tem- 
perature differentials  between  top  and  bottom  of  the  concrete  slab  as  re- 
corded from  the 'test  slabs  were  computed  by  means  of  FEACONS  IV  program 
and  also  by  means  of  the  Bradbury's  equations  for  comparison  purpose. 

5. 3. 1.1  Warping  stresses  according  to  Bradbury's  equations.  The 
general  Bradbury's  expressions  for  computing  warping  stresses  due  to  tem- 
perature differential  are  as  follows: 
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Edge  stress:  a = CxEaAT/2  (5.28) 

Interior  stresses:  ax  = (EaAT/2) [(Cx  + )UCy)/(l  - [I)]  (5.29) 

ay  = (EaAT/2)[(Cy  + /jCx)/(l  - A^)]  (5.30) 

where 

« 

E = modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete; 
a = thermal  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete; 

AT  = temperature  difference  between  top  and  bottom  of  slab; 
fj  = Poisson's  ratio  of  concrete;  and 
Cx,  Cy  = warping  stress  coefficients. 

The  coefficients  Cx  and  Cy  are  functions  of  the  free  length  and  width  de- 
pending on  the  direction  in  which  the  curling  stress  is  required.  The 
values  of  these  warping  stress  coefficients  are  given  by  the  normograph  in 
Figure  2.3. 

Consequently,  for  a slab  20  ft  long,  12  ft  wide  and  9 in  thick,  with 
an  assumed  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  6xlO"V°F,  a modulus  of 
elasticity  of  4500  psi  and  a Poisson's  ratio  of  0.2  for  concrete,  and  a 
subgrade  stiffness  of  300  pci,  the  coefficients  Cx  and  Cy  are  determined 
to  be  equal  to  1.064  and  0.609,  respectively.  Then,  the  equations  (5.28) 
through  (5.30)  would  only  be  functions  of  the  temperature  differentials  as 
follow: 


Edge  stress: 

a 

= 14.364AT 

(5.31) 

Interior  stresses: 

CTx 

= 16.675AT 

(5.32) 

ay 

= 11.556AT 

(5.33) 

From  the  equations  above,  it  can  be  observed  that  the  maximum 
warping  stresses  computed  according  to  Bradbury's  formulas  occur  at  the 
interior  of  the  slab  and  run  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Using  the 
temperature  data  recorded  during  the  course  of  this  study,  typical  values 
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of  thermal  stresses  are  computed  for  a daily  cycle  according  to  Bradbury's 
equations  and  summarized  in  Table  5.1,  along  with  the  corresponding  com- 
puted stresses  from  the  FEACONS  program. 

5. 3. 1.2  Comparative  results.  The  maximum  warping  stresses  computed 
using  Bradbury's  equations  are  513  psi  and  232  psi  for  the  conditions  of 
maximum  positive  and  negative  temperature  differentials,  respectively,  as 
recorded  for  the  months  of  June  at  1:00  P.M.  and  April  at  6:00  A.M.,  while 
the  corresponding  maximum  thermal  stresses  computed  using  FEACONS  IV  are 
respectively  418  psi  for  the  daytime  and  216  psi  for  the  nighttime  condi- 
tions. 

It  can  be  noticed  from  Table  5.1  that  the  computed  stress  values  are 
relatively  close  to  one  another  for  the  nighttime  conditions,  i.e,  approx- 
imately 11%  difference  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  values,  while 
Bradbury's  equation  gave  relatively  higher  stresses  for  the  daytime  condi- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  the  differences  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
FEACONS  IV  program  can  take  into  account  the  possible  loss  of  contact  be- 
tween the  slab  and  the  subgrade  while  Bradbury's  method  does  not. 

5.3.2  Non-Linear  Thermal  Gradient  Induced  Stress 

To  determine  the  stresses  caused  by  the  non-linear  temperature  com- 
ponent as  expressed  in  Equation  (4.14),  it  is  assumed  that  a plane  cross- 
section  in  the  concrete  slab  remains  plane  throughout  the  thermal  changes. 
The  constraint  to  keep  the  cross-section  plane  would  cause  thermal  stresses 
to  be  induced.  These  induced  stresses  can  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  negative  of  the  non-linear  temperature  component  by  the  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  as  follows: 


O - EcPltnonlineaif-  ” E<P!C[y  - dy  + (d  /6)] 


(5.34) 
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Table  5.1  Representative  Values  of  Maximum  Warping  Stresses  as  Computed 

for  a Daily  Cycle  Using  Bradbury's  Equations  and  FEACONS  IV, 
Respectively. 


Period  of 

Typical 

Temperature 

Differential 

Stresses  (psi) 

the  Year 

Daily  Cycle 
Time 

Bradbury 

FEACONS  IV 

January 

• 

11:00  am 

0.99 

17 

16 

12:00  pm 

6.15 

103 

102 

01:00  pm 

9.24 

154 

147 

02:00  pm 

9.46 

158 

151 

06:00  pm 

- 5.03 

84 

84 

08:00  pm 

- 7.88 

131 

128 

10:00  pm 

- 9.22 

154 

149 

00:00  am 

-10.05 

168 

161 

02:00  am 

-11.06 

184 

176 

04:00  am 

-11.48 

191 

181 

06:00  am 

-11.51 

192 

181 

08:00  am 

-3.37 

56 

56 

April 

10:00  am 

9.64 

161 

154 

12:00  pm 

22.88 

382 

309 

01:00  pm 

25.84 

431 

352 

02:00  pm 

26.36 

440 

359 

04:00  pm 

16.97 

283 

250 

08:00  pm 

-6.81 

114 

112 

10:00  pm 

-9.51 

159 

153 

00:00  am 

-10.93 

182 

174 

02:00  am 

-11.96 

199 

188 

04:00  am 

-12.86 

214 

200 

06:00  am 

-13.89 

232 

216 

153 


Table  5.1  --  continued 


Period  of 
the  Year 

Typical 
Daily  Cycle 
Time 

Temperature 

Differential 

Stresses  (psi) 

Bradbury 

FEACONS  IV 

June 

09:00  am 

10.45 

174 

164 

11:00  am 

22.95 

383 

310 

01:00  pm 

30.75 

513 

418 

03:00  pm 

14.78 

246 

228 

• 

05:00  pm 

18.31 

305 

263 

07:00  pm 

3.91 

65 

64 

08:00  pm 

- 0.71 

12 

12 

10:00  pm 

- 5.16 

86 

86 

00:00  am 

- 7.06 

118 

116 

02:00  am 

- 7.97 

133 

129 

04:00  am 

-8.02 

134 

130 

06:00  am 

- 7.88 

131 

128 

July 

08:00  pm 

-3.34 

56 

56 

10:00  pm 

-7.07 

118 

116 

00:00  am 

-8.61 

144 

139 

02:00  am 

-9.77 

163 

157 

04:00  am 

-10.41 

174 

167 

06:00  am 

-10.67 

178 

170 

08:00  am 

-8.61 

144 

139 

10:00  am 

4.24 

71 

70 

12:00  pm 

16.97 

283 

250 

01:00  pm 

22.24 

371 

300 

02:30  pm 

27.26 

455 

371 

04:00  pm 

26.61 

444 

362 

06:00  pm 

16.71 

279 

249 

08:00  pm 

0.9 

15 

15 

154 


Table  5.1  --  continued 


Period  of 

Typical 

Temperature 

Stresses  (psi) 

the  Year 

Daily  Cycle 
Time 

Differential 

Bradbury 

FEACONS  IV 

August 

09:00  am 

-2.96 

49 

50 

10:00  am 

4.88 

81 

81 

12:00  pm 

18 

300 

258 

02:00  pm 

23.66 

395 

322 

03:16  pm 

27.77 

463 

378 

05:00  pm 

15.94 

266 

241 

07:00  pm 

3.08 

51 

51 

08:00  pm 

-0.51 

9 

9 

10:00  pm 

-5.79 

97 

96 

00:00  am 

-7.97 

133 

129 

02:00  am 

-8.36 

139 

135 

04:00  am 

-9 

150 

145 

06:00  am 

-9.13 

152 

147 

08:00  am 

-7.59 

127 

123 

November 

08:00  pm 

-8.66 

144 

140 

10:00  pm 

-10.18 

170 

163 

00:00  am 

-11.52 

192 

181 

02:00  am 

-11.89 

198 

187 

04:00  am 

-12.14 

202 

191 

06:00  am 

-12.1 

202 

190 

07:00  am 

-12.46 

208 

194 

09:00  am 

-3.1 

52 

52 

10:00  am 

5.09 

85 

84 

12:00  pm 

16.71 

279 

249 

01:18  pm 

20.49 

342 

295 

02:00  pm 

19.84 

331 

287 

04:00  pm 

4.87 

81 

80 

155 


This  stress  is  a function  of  (1)  the  coefficient  C,  (2)  the  coeffi- 
cient of  thermal  expansion  a and  (3)  the  concrete  modulus  of  elasticity  Ec. 

Since  the  non-linear  temperature  component  does  not  affect  the 
bending  of  the  concrete  slab,  its  effects  on  the  total  stresses  in  the 
concrete  slab  would  be  independent  of  the  effects  of  the  other  factors. 
The  total  stress  distribution  can  be  obtained  by  adding  algebraically  the 
bending  stress  due  to  a linear  temperature  gradient  as  computed  by  the 
FEACONS  IV  program  to  the  corresponding  stress  due  to  the  non-linear  com- 
ponent of  the  temperature  distribution  as  given  by  the  Equation  5.34. 

The  temperature  data  recorded  on  the  test  slabs  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  thermal  stresses  in  the  concrete  slabs  by  taking  the  effects  of 
the  non-linear  temperature  component  into  account.  The  concrete  was  as- 
sumed to  have  a constant  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  6xlO"V°F  and 
a modulus  of  elasticity  of  4500  ksi.  The  stress  due  to  the  non-linear 
temperature  component  in  a 9-inch  thick  slab  is  given  by  the  following  ex- 
pression: 

a = - 27C(y^  - 9y  + 13.5)  (5.35) 
From  this  expression,  it  can  be  seen  that,  if  the  coefficient  C is  posi- 
tive, the  extreme  fibers  of  the  slab  tend  to  expand  and  cause  internal 
compressive  stresses  at  these  positions  while  tensile  stresses  would  re- 
sult at  slab  mid-depth.  This  condition  is  reversed  if  the  coefficient  C 
is  negative.  This  observation  is  valid  for  any  slab  thickness. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  temperature  data  recorded  on  the  test  slabs 
at  different  depths,  representative  values  of  the  coefficient  C as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  coefficients  A and  B of  the  assumed  temperature  distri- 
bution model  were  computed  for  different  conditions  in  section  4.2.4  and 
summarized  in  Table  4.1.  As  stated  previously,  it  can  be  observed  from 
that  table  that  the  coefficient  C,  and  therefore  magnitude  of  the  stresses 
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as  given  by  equation  (5.35),  is  not  directly  correlated  to  the  temperature 
differentials  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slab  but  is  affected  by 
the  temperature  distribution  throughout  the  slab  thickness. 

Since  the  concrete  is  much  weaker  in  tension  than  in  compression, 

$ 

the  only  values  of  the  coefficient  C of  interest  in  this  analysis  are  the 
negative  ones.  In  this  case,  the  tensile  stresses  caused  by  the  non- 
linear temperature  component  are  additive  to  those  resulting  from  either 
a positive  or  negative  temperature  differential.  Consequently,  since  a 
positive  and  a negative  temperature  differentials  cause  tensile  stress 
respectively  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the  slab,  the  relative  criti- 
cal warping  conditions  would  result  from  a combination  of  either  a maximum 
positive  or  negative  temperature  differential  and  a maximum  negative  C 
value  that  would  induce  maximum  tensile  stress  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top 
of  the  concrete  slab,  respectively. 

5.3.3  Non-Linear  Temperature  Distribution  Effects  on  Warping  Stresses 

Representative  values  of  stresses  due  to  the  non-linear  temperature 
component,  bending  stresses  due  to  the  linear  temperature  component,  and 
the  total  stresses  as  determined  in  a daily  cycle  for  various  time  periods 
according  to  Florida  conditions  are  shown  in  Table  5.2.  As  a convention, 
the  tensile  stresses  are  computed  as  positive  values  while  the  compressive 
stresses  are  negative. 

It  can  be  observed  from  Table  5.2  that  the  maximum  compressive 
stresses  due  to  the  non-linear  temperature  component  generally  occurred 
between  noon  to  1 P.M.,  while  the  warping  tensile  stress  at  the  extreme 
fibers  of  the  slab  reached  its  peak  between  8 to  10  P.M.  A maximum  ten- 
sile stress  of  79  psi  was  computed  for  the  month  of  July  at  8 P.M. 

Since  concrete  is  much  weaker  in  tension  than  in  compression,  the 
tensile  stresses  are  much  more  critical  and  of  more  concern  than  the 
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Table  5.2  Representative  Computed  Total  Stresses  at  the  Extreme  Slab 

Fibers  Caused  by  the  Non-Linear  Temperature  Distribution  in  a 
Daily  Cycle 


Period 

of 

the 

Year 

Typical 

Daily 

Cycle 

Time 

STRESSES  (psi) 

Non-Linear 

Bending 

Total 

Top  & 
Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

January 

11:00  am 

-55 

-16 

16 

-71 

-39 

12:00  pm 

-67 

-102 

102 

-169 

35 

01:00  pm 

-63 

-147 

147 

-210 

84 

02:00  pm 

-44 

-151 

151 

-195 

107 

06:00  pm 

18 

84 

-84 

102 

-66 

08:00  pm 

22 

128 

-128 

150 

-106 

10:00  pm 

22 

149 

-149 

171 

-127 

00:00  am 

15 

161 

-161 

176 

-146 

02:00  am 

18 

176 

-176 

194 

-158 

04:00  am 

19 

181 

-181 

200 

-162 

06:00  am 

16 

181 

-181 

197 

-165 

08:00  am 

6 

56 

-56 

62 

-51 

April 

10:00  am 

-106 

-154 

154 

-260 

48 

12:00  pm 

-116 

-309 

309 

-425 

193 

01:00  pm 

-97 

-352 

352 

-448 

255 

02:00  pm 

-79 

-359 

359 

-438 

280 

04:00  pm 

0 

-250 

250 

-250 

250 

08:00  pm 

58 

112 

-112 

170 

-54 

10:00  pm 

45 

153 

-153 

198 

-108 

00:00  am 

31 

174 

-174 

205 

-143 

02:00  am 

31 

188 

-188 

219 

-157 

04:00  am 

27 

200 

-200 

227 

-173 

06:00  am 

24 

216 

-216 

240 

-192 

158 


Table  5.2  --  continued. 


Period 

of 

the 

Year 

Typical 

Daily 

Cycle 

Time 

STRESSES  (psi) 

Non-Linear 

Bending 

Total 

Top  & 
Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

June 

09:00  am 

-87 

-164 

164 

-251 

77 

11:00  am 

-96 

-310 

310 

-406 

214 

01:00  pm 

-103 

-418 

418 

-521 

315 

03:00  pm 

52 

-228 

228 

-176 

280 

05:00  pm 

-21 

-263 

263 

-284 

242 

07:00  pm 

63 

-64 

64 

-1 

128 

08:00  pm 

67 

12 

-12 

79 

55 

10:00  pm 

50 

86 

-86 

136 

-36 

00:00  am 

36 

116 

-116 

152 

-80 

02:00  am 

29 

129 

-129 

158 

-100 

04:00  am 

19 

130 

-130 

149 

-111 

06:00  am 

15 

128 

-128 

143 

-113 

July 

08:00  pm 

48 

56 

-56 

104 

-8 

10:00  pm 

46 

116 

-116 

162 

-70 

00:00  am 

40 

139 

-139 

179 

-99 

02:00  am 

39 

157 

-157 

196 

-118 

04:00  am 

37 

167 

-167 

204 

-130 

06:00  am 

31 

170 

-170 

201 

-139 

08:00  am 

10 

139 

-139 

149 

-129 

10:00  am 

-76 

-70 

70 

-146 

-6 

12:00  pm 

-116 

-250 

250 

-366 

134 

01:00  pm 

-129 

-300 

300 

-430 

171 

02:30  pm 

-119 

-371 

371 

-490 

252 

04:00  pm 

-85 

-362 

362 

-447 

277 

06:00  pm 

-6 

-249 

249 

-255 

243 

08:00  pm 

79 

-15 

15 

64 

94 

159 


Table  5.2  --  continued. 


Period 

of 

the 

Year 

Typical 

Daily 

Cycle 

Time 

STRESSES  (psi) 

Non-Linear 

Bending 

Total 

Top  & 
Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

Top 

Bottom 

August 

09:00  am 

-19 

50 

-50 

30 

-69 

10:00  am 

-74 

-81 

81 

-155 

7 

12:00  pm 

-107 

-258 

258 

-365 

151 

02:00  pm 

-98 

-322 

322 

-420 

224 

03:16  pm 

-116 

-378 

378 

-494 

262 

05:00  pm 

-39 

-241 

241 

-280 

202 

07:00  pm 

68 

-51 

51 

17 

119 

08:00  pm 

60 

9 

-9 

69 

51 

10:00  pm 

61 

96 

-96 

157 

-35 

00:00  am 

54 

129 

-129 

183 

-75 

02:00  am 

40 

135 

-135 

175 

-95 

04:00  am 

36 

145 

-145 

181 

-109 

06:00  am 

31 

147 

-147 

178 

-116 

08:00  am 

13 

123 

-123 

136 

-110 

November 

08:00  pm 

48 

140 

-140 

188 

-92 

10:00  pm 

43 

163 

-163 

206 

-120 

12:00  am 

40 

181 

-181 

221 

-141 

02:00  am 

33 

187 

-187 

220 

-154 

04:00  am 

30 

191 

-191 

221 

-161 

06:00  am 

27 

190 

-190 

217 

-163 

07:00  am 

28 

194 

-194 

222 

-166 

09:00  am 

-53 

52 

-52 

-1 

-105 

10:00  am 

-93 

-84 

84 

-177 

-9 

12:00  pm 

-118 

-249 

249 

-367 

131 

01:18  pm 

-109 

-295 

295 

-404 

186 

02:00  pm 

83 

-287 

287 

-370 

204 

04:00  pm 

36 

-80 

80 

-44 

116 

160 


compressive  stresses.  Table  5.2  shows  that  the  non-linear  temperature 
component  tends  to  increase  the  total  maximum  tensile  stress  in  the  slab 
at  nighttime  when  the  temperature  differentials  are  negative,  while  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  maximum  tensile  stress  during  daytime  when  positive 
temperature  differentials  occur.  A maximum  stress,  due  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a non-linear  temperature  distribution,  of  240  psi  was  computed  for 
the  condition  of  6 A.M.  during  the  month  of  April,  while  the  computed 
stress  without  the  consideration  of  the  non-linear  temperature  effects  was 
216  psi.  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  approximately  11%  in  tensile 
stress.  Conversely,  a maximum  computed  bending  stress  of  418  psi  was  ob- 
tained for  the  month  of  June  at  1 P.M.,  while  the  corresponding  computed 
total  stress  with  the  consideration  of  the  non-linear  temperature  effects 
was  315  psi.  It  represents  a 25%  reduction  in  computed  tensile  stress. 
A maximum  percent  increase  in  computed  tensile  stress  of  661%  was  obtained 
in  August,  when  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  non-linear  temperature 
distribution  increased  the  slab  tensile  stress  from  9 to  69  psi. 

5.4  Non-Linear  temperature  Gradient  Effect  on  Structural 
Response  of  Concrete  Pavements  Under  Critical  Conditions 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  consisted  of  analyzing  the  effect  of 

$ 

the  non-linear  temperature  distribution  on  the  warping  stresses  only. 
However,  in  concrete  pavement  analysis  and  design,  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider the  simultaneous  effect  of  load  and  temperature  variation.  Knowl- 
edge on  how  concrete  pavements  behave  under  critical  thermal  and  loading 
conditions  in  a case  of  non-linear  temperature  distribution  throughout  the 
slab  depth  is  lacking  at  present.  Thus,  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
temperature  gradient  nonlinearity  on  the  structural  response  of  a typical 
Florida  concrete  pavements  under  critical  thermal -loading  conditions  was 
performed. 
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5.4.1  Method  of  Analysis 

A previous  research  study  [1]  showed  that  the  critical  load  posi- 
tions are  at  the  edge  and  corner  of  the  slab  for  the  conditions  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  temperature  differentials,  respectively.  Therefore, 
these  two  load  positions  were  used  in  this  analysis. 

FEACONS  IV  program,  in  conjunction  with  equation  (5.35),  was  used  to 
compute  the  maximum  thermal -loading  stresses  according  to  Florida  condi- 
tions for  the  respective  assumptions  of  linear  and  non-linear  temperature 
distributions.  A reference  applied  load  of  a 22-kip  single-axle  load  (two 
11-kip  at  6 feet  apart),  which  represents  the  approximate  maximum  allow- 
able load  in  Florida,  was  used.  The  maximum  positive  and  negative  temper- 
ature  differentials  in  a daily  cycle  as  recorded  at  various  time  of  the 
year  were  considered. 

A typical  pavement  system  with  the  following  dimensions  and  proper- 
ties was  used: 

1.  Slab  of  20  ft  length,  12  ft  width  and  9 in  thickness. 

2.  Concrete  modulus  of  4500  ksi. 

3.  Subgrade  modulus  of  300  pci. 

5.4.2  Analysis  of  Results 

Stresses  induced  by  the  above  conditions  are  illustrated  in  Figure 

5.2  through  5.13.  The  tensile  stresses  are  plotted  as  positive  while  the 
negative  values  represent  compressive  stresses. 

Figures  5.2  to  5.7  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  corner  loading 
and  maximum  negative  temperature  differential  in  a daily  cycle  and  Figures 
5.8  to  5.13  illustrate  the  case  of  edge  loading  and  maximum  positive 
temperature  differential. 
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Figure  5.2  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Slab  Edge  Caused  by  a 22-Kip 

Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Corner  and  a Maximum 
Negative  Temperature  Differential  of  11.51°F  as  Recorded  for 
a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month  of  January  at 
6:00  A.M. 
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Figure  5.3  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Slab  Edge  Caused  by  a 22-Kip 

Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Corner  and  a Maximum 
Negative  Temperature  Differential  of  13.89°F  as  Recorded  for 
a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month  of  April  at 
6:00  A.M. 
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Figure  5.4  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Slab  Edge  Caused  by  a 22-Kip 

Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Corner  and  a Maximum 
Negative  Temperature  Differential  of  8.02°F  as  Recorded  for  a 
Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month  of  June  at  4:00 
A.M. 
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Figure  5.5  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Slab  Edge  Caused  by  a 22-Kip 

Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Corner  and  a Maximum 
Negative  Temperature  Differential  of  10.67°F  as  Recorded  for 
a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month  of  July  at 
6:00  A.M. 
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Figure  5.6  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Slab  Edge  Caused  by  a 22-Kip 

Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Corner  and  a Maximum 
Negative  Temperature  Differential  of  9.13°F  as  Recorded  for  a 
Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month  of  August  at 
6:00  A.M. 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  CORNER  C feet 3 


Figure  5,7  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Slab  Edge  Caused  by  a 22-Kip 

Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Corner  and  a Maximum 
Negative  Temperature  Differential  of  12.46°F  as  Recorded  for 
a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month  of  November 
at  7:00  A.M. 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  CfsetJ 


5.8  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Transverse  Centerline  Caused 
by  a 22-Kip  Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge  and  a 
Maximum  Positive  Temperature  Differential  of  9.46°F  as 
Recorded  for  a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month 
of  January  at  2:00  P.M. 
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□ ISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  C feet  5 


Figure  5.9  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Transverse  Centerline  Caused 

by  a 22-Kip  Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge  and  a 
Maximum  Positive  Temperature  Differential  of  26.36°F  as 
Recorded  for  a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month 
of  April  at  2:00  P.M. 
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Figure  5.10  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Transverse  Centerline  Caused 

by  a 22-Kip  Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge  and  a 
Maximum  Positive  Temperature  Differential  of  30.75°F  as 
Recorded  for  a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month 
of  June  at  1:00  P.M. 
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Figure  5.11  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Transverse  Centerline  Caused 

by  a 22-Kip  Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge  and  a 
Maximum  Positive  Temperature  Differential  of  27.26°F  as 
Recorded  for  a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month 
of  July  at  2:30  P.M. 
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Figure  5.12  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Transverse  Centerline  Caused 

by  a 22-Kip  Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge  and  a 
Maximum  Positive  Temperature  Differential  of  27.77°F  as 
Recorded  for  a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month 
of  August  at  3:16  P.M. 
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Figure  5.13  Maximum  Flexural  Stress  Along  the  Transverse  Centerline  Caused 

by  a 22-Kip  Single  Axle  Load  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge  and  a 
Maximum  Positive  Temperature  Differential  of  20.49°F  as 
Recorded  for  a Typical  Daily  Cycle  Corresponding  to  the  Month 
of  November  at  1:18  P.M. 
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It  can  be  noticed  from  these  figures  that  the  assumption  of  a linear 
temperature  differential  overestimates  the  stresses  for  daytime  conditions 
while  it  underestimates  them  for  the  nighttime  conditions. 

For  the  daytime  condition,  the  assumption  of  a non-linear  tempera- 
ture distribution  decreased  the  maximum  stresses  by  11  to  15%.  For  the 
case  analyzed,  the  maximum  difference  was  recorded  for  the  month  of  August 
at  3:16  P.M.  when  the  maximum  flexural  stress  was  reduced  from  759  to  643 
psi.  Furthermore,  this  nonlinearity  increased  the  maximum  stress  for  the 
nighttime  condition  by  6 to  19%.  The  maximum  increase  was  recorded  for 
the  month  of  August  at  00:00  A.M.  when  the  maximum  flexural  stress  was 
increased  from  294  to  348  psi. 


The  main  finding  in  this  study  is  that  when  the  temperature  distri- 
bution is  assumed  to  be  linear,  the  maximum  computed  tensile  stresses  in 
the  concrete  slab  tend  to  be  higher  for  the  daytime  condition,  and  lower 
for  the  nighttime  condition,  as  compared  to  the  computed  stresses  with  the 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  non-linear  temperature  distribution. 
The  magnitude  of  these  computed  tensile  stresses  are,  however,  more  criti- 
’ the  assumption  of  a linear  temperature  gradient  according  to  Flor- 


This  analysis  dealt  only  with  the  effects  of  temperature  variations. 
If  the  additive  moisture  variation  effects  at  nighttime  were  included,  the 
resulting  non-linear  stresses  would  possibly  have  been  much  higher,  thus 
the  consideration  of  a non-linear  temperature  distribution  might  govern  in 
the  critical  stress  analysis. 

A more  rigorous  analysis  would  be  the  one  that  effectively  takes 


5.5  Conclusion 


ida  conditions. 


into  account  both  temperature  and  moisture  variation  effects,  specifically 
for  the  nighttime  conditions. 


CHAPTER  6 

LABORATORY  TESTING  PROGRAM  TO  DETERMINE  THE  DYNAMIC 

MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITY 

6.1  Introduction 

One  of  the  important  physical  properties  of  concrete  which  affect 
the  maximum  thermal -load  induced  stresses  in  a pavement  slab  is  the  elas- 
tic modulus  of  concrete.  As  shown  in  a previous  study  [1],  the  maximum 
computed  thermal -load  induced  stress  increases  as  the  elastic  modulus  of 
the  concrete  increases.  The  static  elastic  modulus  of  concrete  is  rela- 
tively easier  to  measure  than  the  dynamic  elastic  modulus,  and  thus  the 
static  modulus  is  usually  used  in  the  computation  of  the  maximum  stresses. 
However,  since  traffic  loads  are  usually  applied  dynamically  to  the  pave- 
ment slabs,  it  should  be  more  appropriate  to  use  the  dynamic  modulus  in 
the  analysis.  Data  on  the  dynamic  elastic  moduli  of  Florida  pavement  con- 
crete and  the  relationship  between  the  dynamic  and  static  moduli  are 
lacking  at  prese,nt. 

A laboratory  testing  program  was  performed  to  determine  the  static 
and  dynamic  elastic  modulus  of  typical  pavement  concretes  used  in  Florida. 
This  chapter  describes  the  laboratory  set-up,  procedures  and  results  from 
this  laboratory  testing  program. 

6.2  LABORATORY  TESTING  PROGRAM 
6.2.1  Concrete  Mixes  Used 

Typical  Florida  pavement  concretes  were  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
and  used  in  the  testing  program.  Four  different  mixes,  all  with  a water- 
cement  ratio  of  0.53,  were  made  using  four  different  aggregates,  namely 
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#89  Brooksville  limestone,  #67  Brooksville  limestone,  #67  Calera  limestone 

and  #67  river  gravel.  The  physical  properties  of  the  coarse  aggregates 

are  summarized  in  Table  6.1. 

« 

The  fine  aggregate  used  for  all  mixtures  was  a fine  sand  from  Gold- 
head,  Florida.  The  physical  properties  of  this  sand  are  as  follows: 


Bulk  specific  gravity  (SSD) 

2.65 

Absorption  (%) 

0.12 

Fineness  modulus 

2.12 

The  cement  used  is  type  111  Portland  cement  manufactured  by  General 
Portland,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Florida.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  cement  used  are  displayed  in  Tables  6.2  and  6.3,  respectively. 

An  admixture,  WRDA-79,  was  used,  when  necessary,  to  adjust  the  slump 
of  the  fresh  concrete  to  a target  slump  of  3 inches.  The  admixture  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  ASTM  C494  Type  A Type  D,  and  is  classified  as  a 
water-reducer  and  retarder.  An  air  entraining  admixture,  DAREX  AEA,  was 
also  used. 

Table  6.4  presents  the  concrete  mixes  evaluated  in  this  laboratory 
study.  Two  replicate  batches  per  mix  were  made  in  order  to  have  a good 
base  for  analysis.  For  each  batch  of  concrete,  two  6"  x 6"  x 30"  beam 
specimens  and  six  6"  x 12"  cylindrical  specimens  were  made.  The  mix  pro- 
portions are  summarized  in  Table  6.5. 

6.2.2  Properties  of  Fresh  Concrete 

The  concrete  batches  used  in  this  laboratory  testing  program  were 
mixed  in  a rotary-type  mixer.  A total  of  8 batches  (3.2  cubic  feet  each) 
of  concrete  were  prepared.  The  aggregates  and  cement  were  added  and  mixed 
for  3 minutes  with  approximately  80%  of  the  required  mixing  water.  After 
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Table  6.1  Physical  Properties  of  Coarse  Aggregates 


Coarse  Aggregates 

Property 

Brooksville 

#67 

Brooksville 

#67 

Cal  era 
#67 

River 

Gravel 

#67 

Bulk  Specific  Gravity 
Gravity  (SSD) 

2.40 

2.41 

2.6 

2.76 

Absorption  (%) 

6.30 

5.13 

0.885 

0.38 

Unit  Weight  (Ib/ft) 

85.60 

82.80 

102.0 

102.0 

Table  6.2  Physical  Properties  of  Type  III  Cement 


Fineness  by  Blaine  air  permeability  test,  cm/g 

6410 

Setting  Time  (Gilmore) 

Initial,  hrs:mins 

2:05 

Final,  hrs:mins 

3:55 

Compressive  Strength 

1 Day,  psi 

3960 

3 Days,  psi 

5290 

7 Days,  psi 

6450 

Air  Entrainment,  % 

6.30 
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Table  6.3  Chemical  Properties  of  Type  III  Cement 


Silicon  Dioxide  (SiOz),  % 20.1 
« 

Aluminum  Oxide  (AI2O3),  % 5.0 
Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203),  $ 3.0 
Magnesium  Oxide  (MgO),  % 1.0 
Sulfur  Trioxide  (SO3),  % 4.2 
Loss  on  Ignition,  % 1,9 
Insoluble  Residue,  % 0.21 
Alkalis  (%Na20  + O.658K2O),  % 0.33 
Tricalcium  Silicate,  % 58.0 
Dicalcium  Silicate  % 14.0 
Tricalcium  Aluminate,  % 8.4 
Tetracalcium  Alumino-Ferrite,  % 9.0 


Table  6.4  Concrete  Mixes  Evaluated 


Aggregate 

Brooksville 

Cal  era 

River 

Type 

Limestone 

Limestone 

Gravel 

Max. 

[irtri  

#67 

X 

X 

X 

«yg . 
Size 

#89 

X 
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3 minutes,  the  mixer  was  shut  off  and  the  concrete  allowed  to  rest  for  2 
minutes.  Thereafter,  the  remaining  water  was  added  to  the  mixture  and 
mixing  was  continued  for  2 more  minutes.  A slump  test  was  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  ASTM  method  0143  to  determine  if  the  target  slump  of  3 
inches  has  been  reached.  If  the  slump  was  too  low,  a water-reducing  ad- 
mixture was  added  and  mixed  for  two  more  minutes.  Another  slump  test  was 
run.  The  process  was  repeated  until  the  target  slump  was  reached. 

For  each  batch  of  concrete,  the  following  tests  were  run  on  the 
fresh  concrete: 

1.  Slump  test  according  to  ASTM  C143. 

2.  Air  content  test  according  to  ASTM  C173. 

The  air  content. of  freshly  mixed  concrete  by  the  volumetric  method  was 
used  in  accordance  with  the  ASTM  standard  method  C173.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  shown  in  Table  6.6. 

All  of  these  specimens  were  cured  under  a plastic  cover  for  about  24 
hours  before  being  removed  from  the  molds  and  subjected  to  moist  curing 
conditions. 

6.2.3  Tests  on  Hardened  Concrete 

6.2.3. 1 Curing  of  concrete  specimens.  Specimens  were  cured  in  a 
moist  room  for  35  days  after  they  were  removed  form  the  molds.  The  moist 
room  conforms  to  the  ASTM  requirements  of  the  greater  than  98%  relative 
humidity  and  73  ±3°F  temperature.  The  specimens  were  then  removed  from 
the  moist  room  and  allowed  to  cure  in  room  environment  before  testing. 

6. 2. 3. 2 Tests  on  hardened  concrete.  Flexural  strength  tests  were 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  ASTM  Standard  Test  Method  C78  using 
simple  beam  with  third  point  loading.  The  modulus  of  rupture  is  computed 


as  follows: 
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Table  6.5  Proportioning  of  Mix  Ingredients 


Aggregate 

Brooksville 

#67 

Brooksville 

#89 

Cal  era 

River 

Gravel 

Cement 
(Ib/cy)  . 

602.30 

628.49 

567.22 

567.22 

Coarse  Agg. 
(Ib/cy) 

1428.32 

1180.40 

1894.75 

1894.75 

Sand 

(Ib/cy) 

1160.42 

1344.40 

984.62 

1099.59 

Water 

(Ib/cy) 

319.22 

333.10 

300.63 

300.63 

Air-Entraining 
Admixture  (ml) 

10 

10 

12 

18 

Water-redu. 
Admixture  (ml) 

— 

46 

— 

25 

Table  6.6  Properties  of  Fresh  Concrete 


Aggregate  Type 

Batch  # 

Slump  (in) 

Air  Content  (%) 

Brooksville 

1 

3 

5 

#89 

2 

5 

7 

Brooksville 

1 

5 

3.5 

#67 

2 

4.5 

6.0 

Cal  era 

1 

2.75 

6.0 

#67 

2 

2.75 

6.1 

River 

1 

2 

3.3 

Gravel 

2 

3.5 

6.5 
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fr  = PL/bd^ 

where:  P = maximum  applied  load 

L = span  length 
b = average  width  of  specimen 
d = average  depth  of  specimen 

Compressive  strength  tests  were  performed  in  accordance  with  ASTM 
standard  test  method  C39-83b  for  cylindrical  concrete  specimens. 

The  tests  on  hardened  concrete  were  run  after  the  dynamic  testing  on 
specimens  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  Table  6.7. 

6.2.3  Measurement  of  Dynamic  and  Static  Elastic  Modulus 

The  measurement  of  the  dynamic  modulus  of  elasticity  requires  the 
following:  (1)  a method  of  supporting  the  specimen  so  that  it  will  vibrate 
freely,  (2)  a loading  device  that  is  part  of  the  vibrating  system,  (3)  in- 
strumentation to  condition  and  amplify  the  load-induced  signal,  and  (4) 
equipment  to  collect  the  data. 

Two  half-inch  strain  gages  were  attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  beam 
specimen,  at  mid-length  in  longitudinal  direction.  Three  gages  were  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  each  cylinder  specimen  at  120"F  form  one  another. 

The  concrete  beam  specimens  were  supported  at  its  nodal  position  2 
inches  from  its  ends.  The  strain  gages  were  connected  to  the  signal  con- 
ditioner which  was  hooked  up  to  a computer-transformed  oscilloscope.  The 
loading/vibrating  device  was  a MTS  machine.  The  frequencies  used  were  1, 

i 

3,  5 and  7 Hz.  A flexural  third-point  loading  of  1 kip  was  adopted  for 
the  beams  and  a compressive  load  of  approximately  20  kips  for  the  cylin- 
ders. Strain  waves  were  recorded  at  0,  300,  700,  1000,  2000,  3000,  4000 
and  5000  cycles  at  each  respective  frequency.  Mean  peak  value  of  these 
strain  waves,  relative  to  the  number  of  gages,  was  used  to  compute  the 
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Table  6.7  Flexural  and  Compressive  Strength  Test  Results 


Aggregate 

Type 

Batch 

# 

Beam 

# 

Flexural 

Strength 

(psi) 

Cylinder 

# 

Compressive 

Strength 

(psi) 

1 

1 

544 

1 

6048 

Brooksville 

2 

— 

2 

6320 

#89 

1 

557 

1 

5931 

2 

2 

— 

2 

5988 

1 

1 

479 

1 

55114 

Brooksville 

2 

492 

2 

5404 

#67 

1 

572 

1 

5602 

2 

2 

494 

2 

5142 

1 

1 

689 

1 

6593 

Cal  era 

2 

720 

2 

6437 

#67 

1 

667 

1 

6479 

2 

2 

778 

2 

6755 

. 1 

1 

562 

1 

6150 

River 

2 

546 

2 

6529 

Gravel 

1 

556 

1 

5687 

2 

2 

551 

2 

5790 
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dynamic  modulus  for  each  frequency  and  corresponding  cycle  according  to 
the  following  formula: 

E = a/e 

where:  a is  the  flexural  stress  at  the  location  of  strain  gages  at 

the  mid-span  of  the  beam,  and  is  computed  by: 

o = Pl/bd^ 

P = peak-to-peak  load  of  cyclic  load  applied 
b = width  of  the  beam  specimen  (b  = 6 in.) 
d = depth  of  he  beam  (d  = 6 in.) 

In  the  case  of  a cylinder,  it  is  given  by: 

o = P/7ra^ 

§ 

a = radius  of  a cylinder  specimen 

For  determination  of  the  static  elastic  modulus  of  each  concrete 
specimen,  the  strain  gages  were  connected  to  and  calibrated  with  Vi  shay/ 
Ellis  strain  indicator.  Strain  readings  from  the  strain  gages  were  re- 
corded at  every  3000  pound  and  500  pound  load  intervals  for  cylinders  and 
beams,  respectively,  as  the  concrete  specimen  was  loaded  in  the  standard 
compressive  strength  test.  The  means  of  the  strain  readings  were  used  for 
determination  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The  modulus  value  is  the 
secant  modulus  at  one-fifth  of  the  compressive  strength,  f'c. 

6.3  Analysis  of  Data 

6.3.1  Comparison  of  Dynamic  and  Static  Moduli 

The  results  of  this  laboratory  testing  program  are  summarized  in 
Tables  6.8  through  6.11.  It  can  be  noted  from  these  tables  that  the 
dynamic  modulus  is  higher  than  the  static  modulus  by  15  to  50%  for  most  of 
the  beam  specimens.  For  the  cylindrical  specimens  tested  in  compression, 
the  dynamic  modulus  appears  to  be  slightly  lower  than  the  static  modulus. 
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The  change  in  frequency  from  1 to  7 Hz  does  not  seem  to  have  a sig- 
nificant influence  on  the  dynamic  modulus.  The  observed  variations  in 
modulus  may  be  due  to  measurement  errors  and  voltage  fluctuation  in  the 
main  power  supply.  Another  possible  cause  of  error  is  the  shift  in  the 
vertical  alignment  of  the  load  cell  at  the  higher  frequencies. 

6.3.2  Discussion 

The  dynamic  modulus  in  flexure  seems  to  be  different  than  that  in 
compression.  The  dynamic  modulus  in  flexure  should  be  used  in  pavement 
analysis  since  concrete  pavement  slabs  are  usually  subjected  to  flexural 
stresses. 

Though  the  test  results  represent  preliminary  data  in  this  area,  it 
can  be  observed  clearly  that  the  dynamic  modulus  is  higher  than  the  static 
modulus  in  flexure.  It  also  points  to  the  fact  that  the  measured  dynamic 
modulus  in  compression  could  be  significantly  different  from  that  in  flex- 
ure. Further  testing,  however,  is  needed  to  substantiate  this  claim. 


CHAPTER  7 

IN  SITU  MEASUREMENT  OF  LOAD- INDUCED  CONCRETE  PAVEMENT  SLAB 
RESPONSE  FOR  VERIFICATION  OF  ANALYTICAL  RESULTS 


7.1  Introduction 

Stresses  in  a concrete  slab  can  be  generated  by  one  or  a combination 
of  these  three  factors:  the  slab  weight,  the  thermal  gradient  (temperature 
differential)  and  the  applied  load. 

In  the  course  of  this  study,  maximum  stresses  in  a slab  caused  by 
applied  load  under  critical  loading  conditions  for  given  sets  of  pavement 
parameters  were  computed  using  FEACONS  IV  computer  program.  These  maximum 
stresses  could  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the  structural  adequacy  for  each 
given  concrete  pavement. 

However,  the  computed  stresses  have  not  been  verified  by  experi- 
mental results.  To  do  this,  a series  of  tests  were  conducted  on  the 
Gainesville  Test  Road  located  at  the  FDOT  Materials  Office  to  measure  the 
strains  in  the  slab  caused  by  applying  the  FWD  loads.  The  total  strains 
in  a slab,  similar  to  the  stresses,  are  also  produced  by  the  combination 
of  thermal  gradient  in  the  slab,  the  slab  weight  and  the  applied  load  (ctotai 
“ ^thermal"^  Cioad  4"  €„eight  ).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  strains  measured  in 
these  field  tests  were  those  caused  by  the  applied  load  only.  These 
measured  strains  were  to  be  compared  with  the  analytical  strains  obtained 
using  the  FEACONS  IV  program  to  check  the  accuracy  and  the  validity  of  the 

j 

model  used. 

The  instrumentation  used  for  this  task  and  the  testing  methodology 
have  been  presented  in  detail  in  Chapter  3. 
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7.2  Estimation  of  In  Situ  Concrete  Pavement  Parameters 
Field  measurements  of  slab  deflection  due  to  FWD  loads  were  carried 
out  in  order  to  determine  realistic  pavement  parameters  to  be  used  in  the 
analytical  model.  These  measured  deflection  basins  are  used,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  DBCONPAS  II  program,  to  back-estimate  the  in  situ  pavement 
parameters  required  for  modeling  the  concrete  pavement.  This  back-calcu- 
lation was  accomplished  through  an  iterative  procedure  of  matching  the 
measured  deflections  with  those  computed  using  DBCONPAS  II  program  for  an 
assumed  set  of  pavement  parameters. 

A general  description  of  the  DBCONPAS  II  program  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cedures for  determination  of  pavement  parameters  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing subsections. 

7.2.1  DBCONPAS  II  Computer  Program 

A computer  program  named  DBCONPAS  II  (Data  Base  for  CONcrete  PAve- 
ment  Systems)  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Florida  as  a convenient 
tool  for  estimation  of  pavement  parameters  from  FWD  data  [51].  Basically, 

the  program  uses  a database  of  analytical  results  generated  by  the  FEACONS 
IV  computer  program. 

Theoretical  deflection  basins  caused  by  a 9-kip  FWD  load  applied  at 
three  different  positions  of  a concrete  pavement  slab  were  computed  for  a 
wide  range  of  combinations  of  pavement  parameters  (such  as  the  concrete 
modulus,  Ec,  subgrade  modulus,  Ks,  edge  stiffness,  Ke,  joint  shear  stiff- 
ness, Ki  and  joint  torsional  stiffness,  Kt)  using  a temperature  dif- 
ferential in  the  concrete  slab  of  zero.  These  calculated  deflections  and 
the  corresponding  regression  equations  are  stored  in  the  database  of 
DBCONPAS  II. 
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The  main  functions  of  the  DBCONPAS  II  program  can  be  summarized  as 
fol 1 ows : 

1.  The  elastic  modulus  of  concrete,  subgrade  modulus,  edge  stiffness 
and  joint  stiffness  can  be  estimated  from  FWD  deflection  data  (by 
using  the  prediction  equations  stored  in  the  database). 

2.  An  analytical  FWD  deflection  basin  can  be  obtained  for  a given  set 
of  pavement  parameters  for  various  FWD  loading  positions  (from  a 
databank  of  analytical  FWD  deflection  basins). 

3.  Both  the  measured  and  analytical  FWD  deflections  can  be  plotted  on 
the  computer  screen  and  on  paper,  for  ease  of  comparison. 

4.  After  the  measured  and  analytical  FWD  deflections  are  compared  with 
one  another  on  the  screen,  the  user  has  an  added  option  to  "fine- 
tune"  the  estimated  pavement  parameters  manually,  and  the  new  ana- 
lytical FWD  deflections  will  be  generated  for  further  comparison  and 
"fine-tuning" . 

5.  Additional  analytical  FWD  deflection  basins  can  be  added  to  the 
databank. 

6.  Regression  analyses  on  the  analytical  FWD  deflections  in  the  data- 
bank can  be  performed  to  generate  new  prediction  equations  or  to  im- 
prove existing  prediction  equations,  which  are  then  stored  in  the 
database. 

7.2.2  Estimation  of  Subgrade  and  Concrete  Moduli 

When  both  the  subgrade  modulus  and  the  elastic  modulus  of  concrete 
of  a pavement  are  to  be  estimated  from  FWD  data,  the  DBCONPAS  II  program 
will  accomplish  the  task  in  three  main  steps.  First,  an  initial  estimate 
of  the  subgrade  modulus  is  made  using  the  following  prediction  equation: 


or 


logioKs=  3.59659  - 1.11977  logioD3 
Ks  = 3949.9  D3-1. 11977 


(7.1) 
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where:  Kg  = subgrade  stiffness  (in  pci). 

D3  = deflection  (in  micron  (10-6m))  at  3 feet  away  from  the 

center  of  a 40  kN  (9-kip)  FWD  load  applied  to  the  center 
of  the  slab. 

The  above  regression  equation  is  applicable  for  ranges  of  elastic 
modulus  of  concrete  Ec  between  2000  and  8000  ksi.  It  was  obtained  by  using 
430  data  points  and  had  a coefficient  of  determination  (R^)  of  0.9914. 

The  second  step  in  this  estimation  procedure  is  to  use  the  initial 
estimate  of  Kg  in  conjunction  with  the  measured  FWD  deflection  basin  to 
estimate  Ec.  Prediction  equations  of  the  following  form  were  used: 

logioEc=  logioA+  B logioDo 

‘or  Ec  = A (Do)®  (7.2) 

where  Ec  = elastic  modulus  of  concrete  (ksi) 

Do  = deflection  (in  micron  (10-6m))  at  the  center  of  a 9-kip 
FWD  load  applied  to  the  center  of  the  slab. 

A,B  = coefficients  of  regression  equation. 

Prediction  equations  of  the  above  form  were  obtained  through  re- 
gression analyses  for  various  values  of  Kg,  and  stored  in  the  database. 

The  third  step  in  the  estimation  procedure  is  to  use  the  estimate  of 
Ec  in  conjunction  with  the  measured  FWD  deflection  basin  to  obtain  a final 
estimate  of  Kg.  Prediction  equations  of  the  following  form  were  used: 

logioKg=  logioA+  B logioDi 

or  Kg  = A (Di)®  (7.3) 

where:  Kg  = subgrade  stiffness  (pci) 

Di  =■  deflection  (in  micron  (10-6m))  at  one  foot  away  from  a 
9-kip  FWD  load  applied  to  the  center  of  the  slab 


A,B  = constants. 
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These  equations  are  also  used  by  DBCONPAS  II  program  in  estimation 
of  Ks  when  Eo  is  already  known. 

7.2.3  Estimation  of  Edge  Stiffness 

When  both  Ec  and  Kg  are  fixed  or  have  been  estimated,  the  edge  stiff- 
ness Ke  of  a pavement  can  be  estimated  by  using  prediction  equations  of  the 
following  form: 


or 


where: 


logio(Ke+  1)  = A + B Do 

Ke  = 10  - 1 

Ke  = edge  stiffness  (ksi). 


(7.4) 


Do  = deflection  (in  micron  (10-6m))  at  the  center  of  a 9-kip 
FWD  load  applied  to  the  edge  center  of  the  slab. 

A,B  = constants. 

7.2.4  Estimation  of  Linear  Joint  Stiffness 

When  Ec,  Kg  and  the  torsional  joint  stiffness  Kt  are  known,  the  linear 
joint  stiffness  Ki  of  a pavement  can  be  estimated  by  using  prediction 
equations  of  the  following  form: 


or 


where: 


Ki 

Do 


l/(Ki  +2)  = A + B Do 

Ki  = 1/(A  + B Do)  - 2 
= linear  joint  stiffness  (ksi) 


(7.5) 


deflection  (in  10-6m)  at  the  center  of  a 9-kip  FWD  load 
applied  to  the  joint  center  of  the  slab 


A,B  = constants. 

Since  Kt  has  little  effects  on  the  FWD  deflections,  only  two  values 
of  Kt  were  used.  Either  a value  of  0 or  3000  k-in/in  has  to  be  specified 


for  Kt. 


7.3  Analysis  of  Data 


7.3.1  Estimation  of  Pavement  Parameters 


In  estimating  the  pavement  parameters,  it  is  assumed  that  the  con- 
crete slab  is  fully  supported  by  the  subbase  layer  at  the  loading 
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position.  However,  the  slab  might  not  be  in  full  contact  with  the  subbase 
layer  due  to  the  presence  of  temperature  differential  or  moisture  in  the 
slab  and  this  would  cause  the  pavement  system  to  have  a nonlinear  deflec- 
tion-load characteristic.  Thus,  to  ensure  the  pavement  parameters  to  be 
properly  estimated,  the  linearity  of  the  deflection-load  characteristics 
was  checked  first.  The  relationship  of  deflections  and  FWD  loads  are 
shown  in  Figures  7.1  through  7.4  for  the  cases  of  center,  edge  and  joint 
center  loads  (loaded  and  unloaded  side  for  this  latter  case),  respec- 
tively. In  these  figures.  Do  represents  the  deflection  measured  at  the 
point  under  the  loading  plate  and  Di  to  D4  represent  deflections  measured 
one  to  four  feet  away  from  the  loading  plate.  From  these  figures,  it  can 
be  noted  that,  in  general,  all  the  deflections  change  almost  linearly  with 
the  change  of  loads,  the  small  variation  in  the  relationship  could  be 
attributed  to  the  measurement  errors.  Thus,  for  practical  purpose,  the 
deflection-load  relationships  for  these  loading  conditions  are  considered 
to  be  linear. 

The  three  sets  of  deflection  data  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
DBCONPAS  II  computer  program  to  estimate  the  pavement  parameters.  The 
deflections  measured  along  the  centerline  of  the  slab  caused  by  a center 
load  of  570  kPa  were  used  to  determine  the  elastic  modulus  of  concrete  and 
subgrade  stiffness.  Figure  7.5  shows  the  comparison  of  measured  and  com- 
puted deflections.  The  estimated  concrete  modulus  and  subgrade  stiffness 
are  also  presented  in  this  figure.  Similarly,  the  estimated  edge  and 
joint  stiffnesses  were  determined  by  matching  the  measured  and  computed 

i 

deflections  along  the  edge  and  joint,  respectively.  Figures  7.6  and  7.7 
show  the  estimated  edge  and  joint  stiffnesses,  respectively. 
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Figure  7.2  Deflect ion -Load  Relationship  for  the  Edge  Load  Condition  at  a Temperature  Differential  of  -7°F 
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Figure  7.5  Estimation  of  the  Respective  Test  Pavement  Concrete  and  Subgrade  Moduli 
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Figure  7.6  Estimation  of  the  Test  Pavement  Edge  Stiffness 
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Figure  7.7  Estimation  of  the  Test  Pavement  Linear  and  Torsional  Joint  Stiffnesses 
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7.3.2  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains 

7.3.2. 1 Measurement  of  FWD  load- induced  strains.  The  strains  caused 
by  the  FWD  loads  applied  at  different  locations  were  measured  by  strain 
gages  attached  on  the  slab.  A few  typical  waves  of  these  load-induced 
strains  are  shown  in  Figure  7.8  through  7.11.  The  maximum  strain  was 
taken  from  each  wave  and  used  in  the  analysis. 

7. 3. 2. 2 Computation  of  theoretical  strains.  In  computing  the  load- 
induced  strains  in  the  slab,  the  total  stresses  (atotai) caused  by  the  com- 
bination of  temperature  differential,  slab  weight  and  the  applied  load  and 
the  initial  stresses  (cTinitiai)due  to  the  slab  weight  and  temperature  dif- 
ferential were  first  computed  at  each  strain  gage  location  in  the  slab 
using  the  FEACONS  IV  computer  program.  The  change  in  maximum  stress  due 
to  the  applied  load.  Act,  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  initial  stresses, 

t 

<7initiai»caused  by  the  thermal  gradient  in  the  slab  and  the  slab  weight  from 
the  total  stresses,  CTfinai>  caused  by  all  the  three  factors  (Act  = cTtotai- 


O^initial)  • 


Once  the  Act's  were  determined  at  each  gage  position  for  a certain 


load  position,  both  load-induced  longitudinal  and  transverse  analytical 


strains  could  be  computed  according  to  the  following  equation: 


(7.6) 


where 

Actx  = change  in  longitudinal  stress  due  to  applied  load 
ACTy  = change  in  transverse  stress  due  to  applied  load 
Acx  = change  in  longitudinal  strain  due  to  applied  load 
Acy  = change  in  transverse  strain  due  to  applied  load 
V = Poisson's  Ratio 

= modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete 


E 


Longitudinal  Strain  □ Transverse  Strain 
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gure  7.9  Strain  Wave  Measured  at  the  Slab  Edge  Center  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the 

Slab  Edge  Center 


Transverse  Strain 
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gure  7.10  Strain  Wave  Measured  at  the  Slab  Joint  Center  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at 

the  Slab  Joint  Center 


Longitudinal  Strain 
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Moreover,  according  to  J.  M.  Armaghani  [44],  the  concrete  slabs 
behave  as  if  they  were  in  full  contact  with  the  subbase  or  subgrade  under- 
neath it  at  a temperature  differential  of  -9*F  in  the  slab  rather  than  at 
a zero  temperature  differential.  Thus,  two  sets  of  theoretical  strains  at 
each  location  were  computed  with  one  using  the  actual  temperature  differ- 
entials recorded  during  the  test  and  the  other  using  the  adjusted  tempera- 
ture differentials,  which  are  equal  to  the  actual  temperature  differen- 
tials minus  9'F. 

During  the  preliminary  testing  phase  of  this  study,  on  July  1988, 
the  nighttime  test  temperature  differential  in  the  slab  remained  about 
constant  at  -7'F  and,  therefore,  both  the  temperature  differentials  of 
-7°F  and  -16“F  were  used  in  modeling  the  pavement  and  computing  the  load- 
induced  strains.  However,  for  the  daytime  test,  the  temperature  differen- 
tial in  the  slab  changed  with  time  throughout  the  test  and,  thus,  dif- 
ferent values  of  temperature  differential  were  used  for  different  load 
positions,  the  computed  longitudinal  strains  at  various  locations  caused 
by  the  FWD  load  producing  a plate  pressure  of  1000  kPa  applied  at  the  five 
positions  are  presented  in  Tables  7.1  and  7.2  for  the  night  and  day  tests, 
respectively.  It  can  be  observed  that,  at  each  position  in  both  the  day 
and  night  tests,  the  strains  computed  using  the  actual  temperature 
differential  are  very  close  to  those  computed  using  the  adjusted 
temperature  differential.  Thus,  only  the  strains  in  the  slab  caused  by  a 
FWD  load  with  the  actual  temperature  differential  in  the  slab  were  used  in 
all  the  analyses  that  followed. 

7. 3. 2. 3 Comparison  of  measured  and  computed  strains.  The  comparison 
of  measured  and  computed  strains  at  various  locations  during  the  course  of 
this  study  are  illustrated  in  Figures  7.12  through  7.23. 


Table  7.1  Comparison  of  Computed  Longitudinal  Strains  Using  Actual  Temperature  Differential 

and  Those  Using  Adjusted  Temperature  Differential  - Night  Test 
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Table  7.2  Comparison  of  Computed  Longitudinal  Strains  Using  Actual  Temperature  Differential 

and  Those  Using  Adjusted  Temperature  Differential  - Day  Test 
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NOTE:  Ec  = 3200  ksi,  Ks  = 530  pci,  Ke  = 2.33  ksi 

K1  = 45  ksi,  Kt  = 2000  k- in/in 
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□ ISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  CENTER  C feet  5 


Figure  7.12  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Transverse  Centerline  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  570  kPa  Applied 
at  the  Slab  Edge  Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential 
of  -7°F  - Night  Test  (July  1988) 
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□ ISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  CENTER  CfeeO 


Figure  7.13  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Transverse  Centerline  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied 
at  the  Slab  Edge  Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential 
of  -7'F  - Night  Test  (July  1988) 
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DISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  CENTER  C feet 5 


Figure  7.14  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Edge  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge 
Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  -7“F  - Night 
Test  (July  1988) 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  SLRB  CORNER  C feet 5 


Figure  7.15  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Edge  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab 
Corner  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  -7“F  - Night 
Test  (July  1988) 
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□ ISTFINCE  FROM  EDGE  CENTER  C feet 5 


Figure  7.16  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Transverse  Centerline  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied 
at  the  Slab  Edge  Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential 
of  +10®F  - Day  Test  (July  1988) 
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DISTANCE  FROM  SLAB  CENTER  C feet 5 


Figure  7.17  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Transverse  Centerline  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied 
at  the  Slab  Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of 
+20°F  - Day  Test  (July  1988) 
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□ ISTRNCE  FROM  JOINT  CENTER  C feeO 


Figure  7.18  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Joint  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab 
Joint  Center  at  the  Slab  Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature 
Differential  of  +12°F  - Day  Test  (July  1988) 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  SLRB  CORNER  CfeetD 


Figure  7.19  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Edge  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab 
Corner  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  -8°F  - Night 
Test  (January  1989) 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  CENTER  C feet 5 


Figure  7.20  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Edge  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge 
Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  -5°F  - Night 
Test  (June  1989) 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  EDGE  CENTER  Cfeet? 


Figure  7.21  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Edge  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab  Edge 
Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  +16° F - Day 
Test  (June  1989) 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  JOINT  CENTER  CfeetD 


Figure  7.22  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Joint  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab 
Joint  Center  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  -5“F  - 
Night  Test  (June  1989) 
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□ISTRNCE  FROM  SLRB  CORNER  Cfeet3 


Figure  7.23  Comparison  of  Computed  and  Measured  Strains  Along  the  Slab 

Edge  Caused  by  a FWD  Load  of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  the  Slab 
Corner  at  a Recorded  Temperature  Differential  of  -5“F  - Night 
Test  (June  1989) 
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From  Figures  7.12  to  7.18,  representing  the  July  88  field  test  re- 
sults, it  can  be  noted  that,  in  almost  all  the  cases,  the  measured 
strainsare  much  less  than  the  computed  stains  at  the  positions  near  the 
load.  The  measured  and  computed  strains  are  closer  to  each  other  when  the 
positions  are  far  away  from  the  load.  In  considering  the  small  amount  of 
strains  measured  at  locations  far  from  the  load  and  the  error  involved  in 
the  field  test,  these  measurements  might  not  be  representative  of  actual 
strains  even  though  they  matched  relatively  well  with  the  analytical  ones. 
In  light  of  this,  another  set  of  field  tests  was  performed  during  the 
first  week  of  January  1989  using  a different  strain  gage  layout  (see  Fig- 
ure 3.3).  The  length  of  the  gages  was  increased  from  2 to  4 inches. 
During  these  tests,  some  of  the  gages  could  not  be  balanced  on  the  signal 
conditioner,  which  provides  the  bridge  completion  circuits  for  the  strain 
gages  and  also  amplifies  the  output.  Consequently,  no  data  were  collected 
from  these  gages.  Figure  7.19  shows  the  plot  of  the  measured  and  computed 
strains  caused  by  the  load  applied  at  slab  corner  during  the  night  tests. 
It  can  be  noted  that  the  two  values  are  fairly  close  to  each  other  at  all 
locations.  This  is  also  true  for  the  cases  where  the  loads  were  applied 
at  the  edge  and  slab  center,  though  fewer  data  were  collected  at  these  two 
positions.  However,  better  results  were  obtained  in  the  field  tests  per- 
formed on  June  1989  using  the  third  gage  layout  as  shown  in  Figure  3.4. 

$ 

It  can  be  noted  from  Figures  7.20  to  7.23  that  the  measured  and  computed 
strains,  in  almost  all  the  cases,  are  closer,  if  not  matching,  to  each 
other  at  positions  near  the  load.  Even  at  locations  far  away  from  the 
load,  the  two  values  are  fairly  close.  However,  certain  gages  could  not 
be  read  because,  most  probably,  of  the  small  amount  of  expected  strains 
(less  than  10  micro-strains)  at  these  gage  locations  and  noise  interfer- 


ence. 
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7.4  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  could  be  stated  that  the  discrepancy  between  the 
measured  and  computed  strains  in  the  slab,  as  observed  in  this  field 
testing  program,  might  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes: 

1.  In  investigating  the  theoretical  strains  in  the  slab  computed  by  the 
FEACONS  IV  program,  it  was  observed  that  the  stress  and  strain 
changed  drastically  within  a short  distance  under  and  near  the 
loading  area.  Thus,  it  is  critical  that  the  exact  gage  position  and 
loading  position  be  used  in  the  analysis.  This  might  have  resulted 
in  some  errors. 

2.  The  calibration  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  test  might  have  some 
errors. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  observe  if  the  gages  were  just  partially  bonded 
to  the  slab  surface.  This  might  also  cause  errors  in  the  strains 
measured. 

4.  The  magnitudes  of  the  strains  measured  were  very  small  (less  than 
100  micro-stains)  and  could  easily  be  affected  by  the  noise  inter- 
ference from  the  equipment  or  environment. 

7.5  Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  in  detail  the  analysis  of  data  in  three 
different  sets  of  field  tests  to  measure  load-induced  strains  in  the  pave- 
ment slab  as  well  as  the  methodology  for  estimation  of  in  situ  concrete 
pavement  parameters.  The  experimental  set-up  and  data  acquisition  system, 
described  in  Chapter  3,  have  generally  worked  well.  The  measured  strains 
generally  matched  fairly  well  with  the  computed  strains.  Needs  for  im- 
provements and  recommended  changes  in  this  system  have  been  cited  in 
several  specific  areas. 


CHAPTER  8 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
8.1  Conclusions 

This  research  study  was  carried  out  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
the  temperature  distribution  on  the  induced  responses  in  concrete  pave- 
ments. An  analytical  and  experimental  study  was  performed  to  determine 
and  model  the  actual  temperature  distribution  within  typical  concrete 
slabs  and  to  determine  the  effects  of  non-linear  thermal  gradients  on  the 
behavior  of  concrete  pavements  was  performed.  In  situ  thermal -induced 
vertical  displacements,  in  the  absence  of  load  other  than  gravity,  were 
monitored  at  various  times.  A field  testing  program  was  conducted  to  mea- 

ff 

sure  strains  in  concrete  pavements.  In  addition,  these  in  situ  measure- 
ments were  used  to  investigate  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  mecha- 
nistic model  used  in  the  analytical  phase  of  this  study.  A laboratory 
testing  program  was  also  conducted  to  determine  the  dynamic  elastic  modu- 
lus of  concrete  pavement. 

The  following  conclusions  were  derived  from  the  results  obtained  in 
this  research: 

8.1.1  Temperature  Data  Analysis 

1.  The  temperature  data  analysis  showed  that  a close  relationship 
between  daily  air  and  pavement  temperature  variations  exist. 
These  variations  follow  a pattern  that  could  be  approximated  by 

i 

a sine  wave. 

2.  Maximum  temperatures  occur  at  mid-days  between  12  noon  and  4 P.M. 
and  minimum  temperature  occur  in  early  mornings. 
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3.  Temperature  differentials  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  con- 
crete slabs  also  follow  a pattern  that  approximates  a sine  wave 
similar  to  the  one  of  air  and  pavement  temperatures.  Generally, 
the  temperature  differential  is  positive  during  the  daytime  and 
negative  at  nighttime.  The  maximum  positive  temperature  differ- 
ential occurs  between  1 P.M.  to  4 P.M.  while  the  negative  temper- 
ature differential  reaches  its  peak  at  about  6 A.M.  The  zero 
temperature  differential  is  generally  at  approximately  9 A.M.  and 
7 P.M.  A maximum  temperature  differential  of  31°F,  corresponding 
to  3.4°F  per  inch  of  slab  depth,  was  recorded. 

4.  The  magnitude  of  temperature  variation  decreases  with  the  slab 
depth.  At  night  time,  slab  temperatures  are  lower  at  the  surface 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab.  After  a short  transition,  the 
phenomenon  is  reversed  during  the  day  time.  These  observations 
are  typical  of  the  temperature  attenuation  and  phase  shift  char- 
acteristics of  heat  conduction  in  a body. 

5.  The  temperature  data  obtained  in  this  study  indicated  that  the 
temperature  variations  within  the  pavement  slabs  were  mostly  non- 
linear. These  temperature  distributions  throughout  the  depth  of 
a concrete  slab  depth  can  be  represented  fairly  well  by  a qua- 
dratic equation. 

8.1.2  Thermal -Induced  Pavement  Response 

1.  The  relative  slab  deflection  profile  measurements  indicated  that 
a change  in  temperature  differential  induces  a change  in  the  con- 
crete slab  profile. 

2.  A relative  maximum  deflection  of  approximately  1/4  of  an  inch  was 
recorded  at  the  center  of  a 20-ft  slab  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber when  the  temperature  differential  increased  from  2 to  15°F. 
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3.  The  in  situ  curling  measurements,  as  compared  to  the  low  values 
computed  using  FEACONS  IV  program,  suggest  that  the  mechanistic 
model  adopted  to  determine  the  deflections  induced  by  the  thermal 
gradient  and  slab  weight  might  not  be  adequate. 

8.1.3  Analysis  of  the  Thermal -Load  Induced  Stress  In  Concrete  Slabs 

1.  The  computed  warping  stresses  from  Bradbury's  equations  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  from  the  FEACONS  program  for  the  day- 
time condition,  while  they  are  very  close  to  one  another  for  the 
nighttime  condition. 

2.  When  the  temperature  distribution  is  assumed  to  be  linear,  the 
maximum  computed  tensile  stresses  in  the  slab  tend  to  be  higher 
for  the  daytime  condition  and  lower  for  the  nighttime  condition, 
as  compared  with  the  computed  stresses  with  the  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  the  non-linear  temperature  distribution. 

8.1.4  Measurement  of  Dynamic  Elastic  Modulus 

1.  When  measured  in  flexure,  the  dynamic  elastic  modulus  of  a typi- 
cal concrete  pavement  measured  at  a frequency  range  of  1 to  7 Hz 
is  approximately  15  to  50%  higher  than  the  static  elastic  modulus. 

2.  The  dynamic  modulus  of  elasticity  does  not  change  significantly 
as  the  frequency  changes  within  the  range  of  1 to  7 Hz. 

3.  The  dynamic  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  flexure  is  sig- 

« 

nificantly  different  from  that  in  compression. 

8.1.5  In  Situ  Measurement  of  Load-Induced  Strains  in  Concrete  Slabs 

1.  The  experimental  set-up  and  data  acquisition  system  for  mea- 
surement of  load-induced  strains  in  concrete  slabs  developed 
during  the  course  of  this  study  performed  well  in  general. 

2.  The  measured  load-induced  strains  were  close  to  those  computed  by 


FEACONS  program. 
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8.2  Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  based  on  the  results  of  this 
research  study:  ' 

1.  Temperature  variations  appear  to  have  a significant  impact  on  the 
behavior  of  concrete  slabs  and,  therefore,  should  be  considered 
in  concrete  pavement  design  and  analysis. 

2.  For  a more  accurate  analysis  of  concrete  pavement  behavior,  a 
nonlinear  temperature  distribution  should  be  assumed. 

3.  Since  the  dynamic  modulus  of  elasticity  could  be  significantly 
higher  than  the  static  modulus  and  the  traffic  loads  are  usually 
applied  dynamically  to  the  pavement  slabs,  it  should  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  use  the  dynamic  modulus  of  elasticity  in  the  analy- 
sis. 

4.  The  mechanistic  model  used  in  FEACONS  to  determine  the  deflec- 
tions due  to  the  thermal  gradient  and  slab  weight  should  be  stu- 
died for  possible  refinement. 

8.3  Research  Needs 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  future  research  in  concrete  pave- 
ment field: 

1.  Further  data  on  moisture  variations  in  concrete  slabs  are  needed 
in  order  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  of  the  warping 
phenomenon  in  concrete  slabs. 

2.  Modeling  capabilities  of  FEACONS  IV  program  should  be  improved  to 
include  the  consideration  of  a non-linear  thermal  gradient.  Fur- 
ther adjustment  are  also  needed  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  its 
determination  of  deflections  due  to  the  thermal  gradient  and  slab 
weight. 
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3.  In-situ  measurement  of  static  and  dynamic  strains  in  concrete 
slabs  should  be  further  investigated. 

4.  An  investigation  should  be  made  on  how  the  overall  temperature 
change  in  the  slab  would  affect  the  joint  openings  between  adja- 
cent slabs  and,  consequently,  the  joint  stiffness  and  the  struc- 
tural performance  of  the  concrete  pavement. 


APPENDIX  A 

RELATIVE  DEFLECTION  MEASUREMENTS 


Table  A.l  Respective  Relative  Deflection  Profiles,  in  inches,  Along  the  Slab  Longitudinal 

Centerline  as  Measured  for  Various  Temperature  Conditions 
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able  A. 2 Respective  Relative  Test  Slab  Deflection  Profiles,  in  inches,  Along  the  Slab  Transverse 

Centerline  as  Measured  for  Various  Temperature  Conditions 
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Table  A. 3 Respective  Relative  Test  Slab  Deflection  Profiles,  in  inches,  Along  the  Slab  Joint  as 

Measured  for  Various  Temperature  Conditions 
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APPENDIX  B 

COMPUTED  AND  MEASURED  STRAINS 


Table  B.l  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Edge  Center  (Without  Void) --Day  Test  (July 
1988) 


Temperature  Differential  = +10*F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 

-23.1 

-8.4 

-46.1 

+2.7 

2 



+8.7 

-20.0 

+14.7 

4 

-9.7 

+7.6 

-6.4 

+11.6 

6 

— 

— 

-1.9 

+5.9 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

6yy 

0 

-49.5 

+17.3 

-81.2  • 

+4.8 

2 

— 

+12.3 

-35.4 

+25.9 

4 

-13.9 

+10.4 

-11.3 

+20.6 

6 

-7.9 

+8.4 

-3.3 

+10.7 
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Table  B.2  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Edge  Center  (Without  Void) --Night  Test  (July 
1988) 


Temperature  Differential  = -7”F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

6yy 

0 

-20.9 

— 

-47.6 

+2.9 

2 

— 

+10.4 

-20.7 

+16.4 

4 

-5.2 

+11.4 

-6.5 

+13.7 

6 

— 

+7.6 

-1.4 

+6.9 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

-47.5 

+7.1 

-84.0 

+5.2 

2 

— 

+22.2 

-36.7 

+28.9 

4 

-12.6 

+19.7 

-11.4 

+24.0 

6 

-10.1 

+11.1 

-2.6 

+12.2 
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Table  B.3  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Slab  Center--Day  Test  (July  1988) 

Temperature  Differential  = +20’ F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^XX 

6yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

-23.9 

-9.7 

-27.1 

-43.1 

2 

-17.7 

-9.3 

-15.4 

-10.1 

4 

— — — 

... 

-6.8 

1.3 

6 

mm 

— — — 

-1.9 

0.4 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^XX 

6yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

-23.9 

-9.7 

-27.1 

-43.1 

2.5 

... 

... 

-0.4 

-19.5 

5 

+7.0 

-8.5 

+2.6 

-12.2 

LO 

• 

— — _ 

... 

+3.0 

-5.8 

10 

— 

— 

+2.2 

-2.8 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^XX 

6yy 

» 

0 

-49.5 

-31.7 

-42.3 

-65.1 

2 

-27.9 

-11.8 

-22.6 

-9.9 

4 

— _ — 

+8.9 

-9.6 

+2.0 

6 

-5.0 

+2.0 

-2.9 

+0.5 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

-49.5 

-31.7 

-42.3 

-65.1 

2.5 

... 

... 

+2.1 

-25.7 

5 

+9.0 

-14.5 

+4.4 

-15.4 

7.5 

... 

... 

+4.1 

-7.1 

10 

— 

— 

+2.6 

-3.3 
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Table  B.4  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by 

FWD  Loads  Applied  at  Slab  Center--Night  Test  (July  1988) 

Temperature  Differential  = -7'F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 

-11.3 

-7.4 

-21.3 

-28.3 

2 

-5.2 



-10.4 

+0.8 

4 

— 

— 

-3.7 

+3.1 

6 

— 

— 

-1.1 

+0.2 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^XX 

Cyy 

0 

-17.5 

-17.0 

-37.6 

-50.0 

2 

-9.4 

— 

-18.3 

+1.4 

4 

— 



-6.5 

+5.5 

6 

— 

— 

-1.9 

+0.3 
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Table  B.5  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by 

FWD  Loads  Applied  at  Joint  Center--Day  Test  (July  1988) 

Temperature  Differential  = +12*F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse  ‘ 
Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

— 

-25.0 

-6.9 

-36.2 

2 

— 

-7.4 

-4.7 

+4.4 

4 

— 

- - — 

-3.0 

+5.8 

6 

— 

— 

-1.1 

0.0 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

^yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 



-39.2 

-12.2 

-63.3 

2 

— 

-9.7 

-8.7 

+8.3 

4 

— 

+8.5 

-5.5 

+10.4 

6 

— 

— 

-2.1 

0.0 
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Table  B.6  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Joint  Center--Night  Test  (July  1988) 

Temperature  Differential  = -7“F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 

— — — 

-10.2 

+1.0 

-35.7 

2 

— — — 

-7.9 

-5.7 

+5.1 

4 

— ~ . 

... 

-3.1 

+5.4 

6 

— 

— — — 

-1.2 

0.0 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

6yy 

^XX 

6yy 

0 

— — — 

-10.2 

+0.8 

-35.6 

2.5 

...» 

... 

+7.1 

-12.4 

5 

+13.2 

-5.1 

+6.2 

-3.0 

7.5 

+4.9 

... 

+2.5 

-0.9 

10 

— 

— 

+0.5 

-0.3 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 

— « 

-33.5 

-12.7 

-60.2 

2 

— . — 

-11.6 

-10.0 

+8.8 

4 

^ — 

... 

-5.5 

+9.6 

6 

— — — 

— — — 

-2.0 

+0.2 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

6yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

+7.0 

-33.5 

-12.7 

-60.2 

2.5 

... 

... 

+12.5 

-22.1 

5 

+19.9 

-7.7 

+10.9 

-5.4 

7.5 

+9.8 

— _ — 

+4.3 

-1.6 

10 

— 

— 

+0.8 

-0.6 
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Table  B.7  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Slab  Corner--Night  Test  (July  1988) 


Temperature  Differential  = -7*F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^XX 

6yy 

0 

... 

-16.3 

+1.1 

2 

^ . 

+17.1 

-14.6 

+28.5 

4 

-7.5 

+15.5 

-7.5 

+21.1 

6 

-5.2 

+13.5 

-3.0 

+9.8 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

« — 

... 

-16.3 

+1.1 

2.5 

— — — 

... 

+12.7 

-2.5 

5 

+25.4 

... 

+16.5 

-3.3 

7.5 

+13.5 

... 

+7.4 

-1.5 

10 

+9.7 

— 

+2.1 

-0.4 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

Cyy 

^xx 

6yy 

0 

-8.5 

... 

-28.7 

+1.9 

2 

— 

+22.2 

-25.8 

+50.2 

4 

-9.9 

+22.2 

-13.3 

+37.3 

6 

-7.1 

+22.3 

-5.3 

+17.2 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^XX 

^yy 

^XX 

€yy 

• 

0 

-8.5 

... 

-28.7 

+1.9 

2.5 

+12.9 

mm  mm 

+22.3 

-4.3 

5 

+36.2 

... 

+29.3 

-5.8 

7.5 

+19.9 

-5.1 

+13.1 

-2.6 

10 

+12.4 

-7.7 

+3.6 

-0.8 
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Table  B.8  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Edge  Center  (With  Void) --Day  Test  (July  1988) 

Temperature  Differential  = +20’ F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

-30.0 

+5.0 

-56.4 

+4.0 

2.5 

- — 



+10.9 

-1.2 

5 

+15.3 

— — — 

+12.2 

-1.8 

7.5 

— 

— — — 

+4.6 

-0.7 

10 

— 

— 

+0.8 

-0.2 

II.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 

-62.5 

+12.0 

-98.3 

+6.8 

2.5 

-12.4 



+19.3 

-2.2 

5 

+20.0 



+21.4 

-3.1 

7.5 

- - - 

— — — 

+7.8 

-1.2 

10 

— 

— 

+1.2 

-0.2 
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Table  B.9  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD 

Loads  Applied  at  Edge  Center  (With  Void)--Night  Test  (July 
1988) 


Temperature  Differential  = -7*F 


I.  Load  = 570  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

0 

-29.0 

— — — 

-54.3 

+3.7 

2.5 

-10.0 

— — — 

+10.9 

-1.3 

5 

+11.5 

— — — 

+12.0 

-1.6 

7.5 

+6.1 



+4.2 

-0.5 

10 

— 

— 

+0.4 

+0.3 

11.  Load  = 1000  kPa 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(Micro  Strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^XX 

€yy 

^XX 

€yy 

0 

-62.5 

— — — 

-95.9 

+6.7 

2.5 

-17.5 

— — — 

+19.2 

-2.2 

5 

+19.3 

— — — 

+21.4 

-2.9 

• 

7.5 

+9.0 

. — - 

+7.4 

-0.9 

10 

— 

— 

+0.8 

+0.5 
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Table  B.IO  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Corner--Day  Test  (January  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = 4“F 


Gage  Code 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

€XX 

eyy 

€XX 

eyy 

I1&I2 

1.5 

— 

26 

-23 

42 

H3&H4 

2.5 

— — 

29 

-13 

39 

H1&H2 

3.5 

— 

— 

- 8 

30 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

€XX 

eyy 

exx 

eyy 

I3&I4 

1.5 

17 

— — 

12 

-0.02 

J1&J2 

2.5 

— — 

— — 

26 

-0.28 

J3&J4 

3.5 

44 

— — 

27 

-1 

K1&K2 

4.5 

— — 

mm  mm 

23 

-1.2 

K3&K4 

5.5 

— 

mm 

17 

-1 

Table  B.ll  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Corner--Night  Test  (January  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = -8”F 


Gage  Code 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

exx 

eyy 

exx 

eyy 

13&I4 

1.5 

13 

— — 

5 

21 

J1&J2 

2.5 

29 

— — 

26 

-0.8 

J3&J4 

3.5 

- - 

— 

29 

-1.4 

K1&K2 

4.5 

32 

— — 

26 

-1.4 

K3&K4 

5.5 

23 

— 

20 

-1.1 
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Table  B.12  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Joint  Center--Day  Test  (January  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = 4*F 


Gage  Code 

Distance 
from  Load 
• (feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

exx 

eyy 

exx 

eyy 

H1&H2 

2.0 

— — 

— — 

-10 

7 

H3&H4 

3.0 

— 

- - 

- 7 

12 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

exx 

eyy 

exx 

eyy 

F3&F4 

2.0 

17 

-19 

12 

-32 

F1&F2 

3.0 

— 

— 

15 

-17 

Table  B.13  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Joint  Center--Night  Test  (January  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = -7®F 


Gage  Code 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

exx 

eyy 

exx 

eyy 

H1&H2 

2.0 

- - 

— — 

-10 

7 

H3&H4 

3.0 

— 

— 

- 7 

11 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

exx 

eyy 

exx 

eyy 

F3&F4 

2.0 

24 

-20 

12 

-31 

F1&F2 

3.0 

— 

— 

15 

-17 
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Table  B.14  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Edge  Center--Day  Test  (January  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = 10“ F 


Gage  Code 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

€XX 

eyy 

€XX 

eyy 

A1&A2 

0.5 

- - 

32 

-78 

5 

H3&H4 

3.0 

-35 

33 

-40 

28 

Table  B.15  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Center--Day  Test  (January  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = 12“F 


Gage  Code 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

exx 

eyy 

€XX 

eyy 

D1&D2 

0.5 

— — 

-56 

-43 

-60 

D3&D4 

1.0 

— 

-52 

-17 

-47 
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Table  B.16  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Edge  Center--Day  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = 16*F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

1 

1.0 

-35 

— 

-35 

— 

2 

2.0 

— 

— — 

1.1 

— 

3 

3.0 

21 

— 

14.7 

— 

4 

4.0 

23 

— 

18.2 

— 

Table  B.17  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Edge  Center--Night  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = -5*F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

$ 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

1 

1.0 

--29 

- — 

-35.4 

- - 

2 

2.0 

- - 

- - 

1.2 

- - 

3 

3.0 

11 

— — 

15 

— 

4 

4.0 

18 

— 

18.7 

— 
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Table  B.18  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Center--Day  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = 18*F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

5 

1.0 

-20 

— — 

-17.8 

— — 

6 

2.0 

- - 

— — 

-1.6 

— — 

7 

3.0 

- - 

- - 

4 

— — 

8 

4.0 

— 

— 

5.3 

— 

Table  B.19  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Center--Night  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = -5*F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

6yy 

5 

1.0 

-23 

- - 

-12 

— — 

6 

2.0 

— - 

— — 

3.1 

~ — 

7 

3.0 

— — 

— — 

7.8 

— — 

8 

4.0 

— 

— 

8.4 

— 
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Table  B.20  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Joint  Center--Day  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = +19’F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

• 

Transverse 

Direction 

^XX 

6yy 

^XX 

€yy 

9 

1.0 

- - 

-30 

— — 

-25.6 

10 

2.0 

— - 

— — 

— — 

2 

11 

3.0 

— 

— — 

— — 

9.2 

12 

4.0 

— 

11 

— 

8.6 

Table  B.21  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Joint  Center--Night  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = -5’F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Transverse 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

9 

1.0 

- - 

-18 

— — 

-19 

10 

2.0 

— — 

— — 

— — 

6.8 

11 

3.0 

- - 

18 

— — 

11.5 

12 

4.0 

— 

16 

— 

9.3 
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Table  B.22  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Corner--Day  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = +19* F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Direction 

^xx 

€yy 

^xx 

€yy 

13 

1.5 

- - 

— — 

11 

— . 

14 

2.5 

- - 

— — 

24.7 

— . 

15 

3.5 

23 

— — 

26 

— « 

16 

4.5 

18 

— 

22.4 

— 

Table  B.23  Comparison  of  Measured  and  Computed  Strains  Caused  by  FWD  Load 

of  1000  kPa  Applied  at  Slab  Corner--Night  Test  (June  1989) 

Temperature  Differential  = -5“F 


Gage  No. 

Distance 
from  Load 
(feet) 

Measured  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Computed  Strain 
(micro  strain) 

Longitudinal 

Qirection 

^xx 

eyy 

^xx 

€yy 

13 

1.5 

20 

— — 

10.5 

14 

2.5 

32 

— — 

26.3 

. — 

15 

3.5 

— 

— — 

28.5 

16 

4.5 

27 

— 

25 

— 
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